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The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund took 
place on Thursday evening, and there were the usual 
speeches. Mr. Anthony Hope from the chair explained 
that authors helped themselves, and that the Authors’ 
Society has a fund “subscribed by authors which pro- 
vided good service pensions for veteran authors.” He 
added, however, that this fund is not sufficient. Mr. 
Hope also informed his hearers that “some authors make 
money, but in numbers they are very small compared 
with those who, in other professions, secure a good 
income.” Sir George Reid and Lord Tennyson also 
delivered themselves at length. We do not gather, how- 
ever, that any of the speakers attempted to touch upon 
the practical affairs of the fund. It may be, of course, 
that at a function arranged, we take it, mainly for the 
purpose of securing generous post-prandial subscriptions, 
practical matters would be considered something of a bore. 
Yet one cannot consider the utterances of the average 
orator at Royal Literary Fund dinners without wondering 
what really becomes of the sums of money subscribed. 
Mr. Anthony Hope, as we have seen, asserts that “some 
authors make money.” So that we may assume that there 
are authors who do not make money. Does the Royal 
Literary Fund exist for the relief of authors who do not 
make money? Further, is there an author in England 
worthy of the name who cannot obtain for his work the 
monetary consideration which is his due? It seems to us 
possible, and indeed probable, that we may possess an 
odd poet, and perhaps half-a-dozen writers in other depart- 
ments of letters, whose work is important, but who find 
it impossible to exist upon the proceeds of their labour. 
Are we to understand that the income of the Royal 
Literary Fund is annually doled out to this poet and to 
these half-dozen workers in prose? Of course, there are 
the wives and families of deceased authors to be reckoned. 
But even with grants under this head thrown in, there 
must be a considerable balance remaining. What becomes 
of it? 











| 
| 





| circumstances. 





Naturally the question of privacy at once arises. The 
Royal Literary Fund is not disposed to let its right hand 
know what its left hand doeth. The Committee meets once 
a month during the months of January, February, March, 
April, May, November, and December. In the summer 
months when the Committee is, of course, busy making 
holiday, authors and their families cannot be necessitous. 
If they happen to be urgently necessitous during those 
months, a special Committee will be summoned to con- 
sider the case. It would be interesting to know how 
many special Committees have been summoned during the 
past few years. It would also be interesting to know in 
what particular manner the Committee construe their own 
rule that in order to qualify for a grant an author must 
be necessitous “through no fault of his own.” We are 
prepared to believe that the Royal Literary Fund has 
always been administered in a reasonably proper and 
capable way, and that the position of the Committee is 
a difficult position, inasmuch as their duty amounts prac- 
tically to the bestowal of charitable grants upon persons 
who are seldom of the indigent class. At the same time 
we think that if the opinion of the working authors of 
the country were to be taken as to the uses of the fund 
it would be found that very few of them, judging, of 
course, from the small amount of information which is 
available, regard the organisation in a favourable light. 





A printed list of grants made and of grants refused 
would remove this feeling of doubt from the literary 
mind. As we pointed out last week, the Civil List pen- 
sions and grants are published and available to the public, 
and nobody suffers thereby. There is no sound reason 
in the world why the Royal Literary Fund should not 
publish such a list. The Committee’s anxiety about 
privacy amounts to nothing. Very few people ever obtain 
a grant from the Royal Literary Mijpd without the know- 
ledge of their friends dr acquaintances. If there is shame 
in such grants it is obvious that the fund ought not to 
exist at all. If there is no discredit, a list should be 
available to the public. A further peculiarity of the Royal 
Literary Fund is that applications have to be made in 
writing, and that the applicant is compelled not only to 
fill up a form of application but to send with it a letter 
describing his woes and the reason for them. The form 
of application and a letter together with the author’s 
works presumably are placed before the Committee, and 
it is upon the form of application, the letter, and the 
author’s works that the merits of his case are decided. 
We have not heard of an author ever being asked to write 
a second letter or to tell his tale to the Committee by 
word of mouth. It is obvious that a man who is so 
reduced in circumstances that he must needs apply 
to the fund, may or may not write the kind 
letter which the Committee happen to admire. 
There are persons who cannot write a begging-letter 
to save their lives; there are persons who can write a 
begging-letter only by extreme effort, and write it badly 
at that; and the Committee would no doubt tell us that 
there are persons who can write very excellent letters 
for help and assistance. We believe that the system is 


of 


wrong. A form of application should be sufficient, backed 
up by the author’s work, and in no case should a grant be 
refused until the applicant has been summoned before the 

Committee and given an opportunity of explaining his 
| The letters of applicants are kept, and 
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filed, and members of the Committee have access to them. 
As the Committee is not a permanent body, but changes 
from time to time, this system obviously leaves oppor- 
tunities for some pretty gossiping. We do not know the 
names of the present Committee ; but we believe that Mr. 
‘Owen Seaman is a member and that Mr. E. V. Lucas 
is a member; and we have a recollection that Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll was once a member. These three gentlemen 
are a good deal more journalists than authors. We should 
be sorry to suppose or to suggest that any of them would 
-be so far forgetful of his honour and of the decencies of life 
as to make use privately or in business of any information 
he might obtain in his capacity as an administrator of the 
Fund. For all that and all that, is it seemly that a neces- 
sitous person of genius should be compelled to display him- 
-self in the worst and most agonising and anguishing moment 
of his life before a handful of journalists? And, leaving out 
Messrs. Seaman, Lucas, and Robertson Nicoll, is it human 
to expect that any member of the Committee will forget 
the contents of the letter of an unfortunate applicant who 
may be his professional rival, or—as journalism and author- 
ship go—his critical or personal enemy? We have no 
desire to injure the Royal Literary Fund or to utter the 
faintest breath against the persons who administer it or 
who have administered it in years past. They doubtless 
act to the best of their ability and with perfect fairness 
and honour. But under the present system the Committee 
of the Royal Literary Fund are in the happy position of 
spersons whose acts cannot be traversed, criticised, or 
discussed, and they are the absolute masters of money not 
their own. Considering that that money comes from the 
public, the public has a right to know what becomes of 
at, and it has a right to something more than figures and 
vague hints. That is to say, it has a right to names. We 
trust that at the next dinner of the Fund the chairman 
will read out a list of those names, and also the names 
of persons who hav en refused grants. We also think 
that the circular matter, which the Fund issues to the 
public, will bear a good deal of revision, for, like the 
speeches at the dinners, it leaves one wondering upon what 
particular brand of author it is that the Committee bestows 
ats favours. 


’ 


‘Mr. H. G. Wells has written a preface to a book 
entitled “George Meek, Bath Chair-Man,” and naturally 
Mr. Wells, while performing an act of kindness for Mr. 
Meek, gets in a few raps for his own principles—or lack of 
them. “The common man,” says Mr. Wells, “will not 
have life at any price. He must dress it. hide it, evade 
it, stop his ears to it,,and scream and shriek. The 
common man hum >uzs himself, humbugs everyone, goes 
through his allotted span a timidity and a pretence—to 
fulfil the mysterious purposes of God unknowingly.” 
“This, of course, is a dig at the library censorship. Mr. 
“Wells cannot abide the library censorship; which may be 
“supposed to hit Mr. Wells in the pocket, and is conse- 
quently a humbugging affair. Mr. Wells is all for 
“life.” He has given us what he considers to be life 
-in “Ann Veronica,” and on the whole he has given 
us it delicately. Life, from Mr. Wells’s point of view, 
is neither a sleep nor a forgetting; but just a simple 
‘doing away with the marriage laws. The people who 
“ignore the marriage tie, live; consequently the majority 
-of mankind and womenkind are dead, and Mr. Wells’s 
“heroes and heroines and the handful of foolish, limping, 
‘heartbreaking persons who imitate them represent life. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof. We 
-know nothing of Mr. Wells’s personai affairs, excepting 
‘that he would seem to be snugly mated, and that he has 
:@ telephone in the house. But we put it to him that 





quite an appallingly large number of authors who profess 
to be of his way of thinking seem to be singularly 
unfortunate in their marital affairs. The instances are 
within the public knowledge and we need not rehearse 
them. They have been so numerous, however, that one 
might almost set it down for a maxim that the novelist 
whose writings make for free love finds it impossible to 
agree with his wife. And we say and maintain that a 
man who cannot agree with his wife cannot agree with 
any woman; nor should he be trusted by women. From 
his snug, uxorious villa somewhere on the South Coast 
Mr. Wells promulgates his “Ann Veronicas.” If the 
people who read novels had all had the advantage of that 
Science and Art Department education upon which Mr. 
Wells so plumes himself his suggestions as to the proper 
manner and method of life might be considered amusing 
and entertaining; but if Mr. Wells knows life at all 
he must be aware that the common novel-reader has no 
mind to speak of, and that for one “Ann Veronica” who 
ends up happily in a beautiful flat with a virtuous and lily- 
fingered professor, fifty end up in much less attractive 
circumstances. The manufacture of “Ann Veronicas” 
by implied precept may amuse Mr. Wells. For our own 
part we should regard it as a sorry and damnable trade. 





In the current issue of John Bull, Bottomley prints the 
following open letter : 


To THE Councit or THE Law Soctery. 


Gentlemen,—Has your attention been directed to 
the growing practice, on the part of certain firms of 
solicitors, of launching pleas of “fraud and con- 
spiracy ” in civil cases whenever the defendant happens 
to be a public man—and it is thought that rather than 
face the publicity of such an allegation he is likely 
to settle a disputed claim? The evil is assuming 
serious dimensions. It has become a scandal in the 
profession. Every law clerk is talking about it. 
Every Master in Chambers is commenting upon it. 
Taking advantage of the “ privilege” which attaches 
to proceedings in actions, these disreputable prac- 
titioners (backed by docile counsel) have one com- 
mon form of Pleading—Misrepresentation, Fraud, 
and Conspiracy; but always ready to be withdrawn 
on payment of something for the client and “agreed 
costs” for themselves. Shall I send you the names 
of the chief offenders—or am J to expose them? What 
is your Society doing? What does it exist for? 


JouN BUuLt. 


So far as our recollection goes the only actions against 
a public man in which pleas of fraud and conspiracy 
have been launched during the past year or so 
have been launched against Bottomley. At any rate, 
at least two cases in which the question of fraud 
was raised or suggested have been brought against 
Bottomley himself, and in both instances he has 
deemed it expedient to settle either by money pay- 
ment or judgment by consent. The next time Mr. Bottom- 
ley is charged with fraud in a civil matter we should 
advise him not to trouble the Law Society but to fight 
out his case. We quite admit that persons who put in 
pleas of fraud and conspiracy and withdraw them when 
money payments or settlements are made appear to be 
lacking in public spirit and self-respect, but this is scarcely 
an affair for the Law Society. 


Having been whipped or spanked, the Literary Post is 
very angry, and, like a bad child, puts cut its tongue with- 
out being invited by the doctor. It is idle for the Literary 
Post to make impudent suggestions with regard to the 
Editor of this paper or with regard to its elders and betters 
generally. The fact remains that the Literary Post has 
proclaimed Macfie for “A Poet of the Future,” and that 
Macfie is not “a poet of the future.” If the Literary Post 
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wishes to argue, let it stick to the point and produce in 
its columns the poetry which is to place Macfie among 
the poets of the future. In his current number the editor 
of the Jaterary Post describes Mr. Chesterton as a “ poet 
manqué.” Now, Chesterton is a bad poet; but it can be 
demonstrated that he is a better poet than Macfie. So that 
when the Literary Post describes Macfie as “a poet of the 
future” it makes a snare for its own foolish foot. A swW6We 
honesty of intention and a disposition to speak the truth 
rather than to flatter its friends and make rude faces at 
its critics might be useful to the Literary Post. We notice 
that the editor continues to inflict upon the literary public 
the enthralling adventures of Mr. Peary at the North Pole. 
In his advertisement columns we find an announcement of 
a book entitled “ Shall we ever reach the Pole?” A corre- 
spondent has sent us a postcard upon which he suggests 
that the Literary Post is “a paper for Esquimo written by 
Ikymo.” However, this is too cruel, and we hope the 
Literary Post will try to smile, and refrain from Nashing 
its teeth. 





Mr. William Archer has apologised to the Palace 
Theatre. Here we are:— 


With reference to the last paragraph of an article 
by me which appeared in the Nation for December 25, 
1909, I am glad to take this opportunity of correcting 
a wrong impression it seems to have made. I had 
no intention of conveying any reflection whatever on 
the management of the Palace Theatre, and was sur- 
prised to learn that the management thought my 
words capable of any such interpretation. I certainly 
saw no one in the audience whom the management 
should have kept out, or could have kept out, and in 
point of respectability the audience was unexception- 
able. It seemed to me quite up to the standard of 
the audiences at the most popular West End theatres. 
My remarks expressed a purely personal point of view 
with regard to the wealthy amusement-seekers who 
frequent the more expensive seats at all West End 
theatres. If, in expressing this point of view, I inad- 
vertently used terms that could reasonably be con- 
strued to the detriment of the Palace Theatre or its 
management, I regret and withdraw such terms; for I 
was, and am, satisfied that it is an excellently con- 
ducted establishment, and that, in fact, it holds a place 
equal to our best musical-comedy theatres. 


Sweet are the uses of a High Court writ! 





The following is a list of the persons who choose 
to associate their names with those of A. E. Manning 
Foster, of Greening’s, and Hannaford Bennett, of “The 
Yoke,” in the May number of the Re-Union magazine :— 


Rev. E. Heriz Smith. 

Rev. G. B. Howard. 

Rev. Canon Barnett. 

Rev. E. J. Watson Williams. 
George Worley. 

Rev. C. L. Marson. 


Rev. F. W. Manners Sutton does not appear, and neither 
do Revs. Russell and Villiers, of whom we may have more 
tosayanon. Once again our copy of the Re-U nion magazine 
was bestowed upon us in exchange for sixpence by the fair 
hand of Hannaford. It seems to us that in view of Hanna- 
ford’s steady attendance at Cope and Fenwick’s, even if 
that attendance be only for shopkeeping purposes, an 
amalgamation might be made between Bennett’s own 
little publishing concern, The Century Press, and the far- 
famed firm of Cope and Fenwick. Union is strength, 
particularly when you publish a Re-Union magazine. We 
are glad to note that on the whole there is a proper 
absence of bishops from our friend’s list of contributors. 
This is as it should be. 





A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION 


Love died, and Love was deeply buried. And the Woman 
Came, strewing meagre flowerage of regret, 
Sprinkled with dust, with few tears scantly wet, 
And sighed, and laughed as one who would forget 
That once an hour had shone when she was weak and 
human. 


Love died, and Love was deeply buried. And the Man 
Rifled and raped his matchless garden-close, 
And wove wan wreaths of livest Lily and Rose, 
And drowned them in his blood. No wind that blows 
But heard this royallest grief since Time and tears began. 


Love died, and Love was deeply buried. And the Devil 
Limped by the place, sniffed rusty immortelles, 
Heard groan and laughter, shook his cap and bells, 
And straight devised a very hell of hells, 

With star-outtopping walls Wisdom nor Will might level. 


He took their hands and joined them warmly in the dark. 
Then, in the so lit flame of sense, their eyes, 
Amazed, saw Love from out the grave uprise 
(Dear Lazarus, that brake the cere-clothes’ ties) 

And smile, a pallid conqueror, sublime and stark. 


The Woman and the Man went down the eastward slope, 
And Love clutched hard a hand of each. They sang 
A song of resurrection, that outrang 
The lark’s triumphant silver, when—as sprang 

The Day—he blew his empty egoist call of hope. 


Then looked the Woman on the Man—and loved him not; 
And he on her—with blank, indifferent stare ; 
And each on Love—and lo! Love was not there. 
But still their hands were caught as in a snare— 
For ghosts like Lies are strong, though flesh like Truth 
may rot. : 


Love dies. Let Love be deeply buried! Scatter never 
Red flowers or white over ‘his bed; nor let 
The Devil trap you toying with regret, 
Else are you taken in a fowler’s net 
Where Love, turned larva-locust, eats your heart forever: 
W. A. M. 





ROSE OF DAWN 


I caught it from my window-place— 
My casement open to the night— 

A look that scarce could ke a light, 
Almost, at first, too dim to trace; 
Far enough, faint enough to seem 
The, wonder of a waking dream 

On a still sleeping face. 


The night was darkness to its core ; 

The crowding cedars cast no sign 

Of shadow; at the hedge’s line, 

A blacker blackness, nothing more. 

Once in the poignant gloom, a bird, 
Secretly cradled over-head, 

Crooned a sweet half of a note, and made 
Some slumbrous plaint that I hardly heard. 
So steeped in silence was everything, 
Even a stealthy ghost would go 

With audible footfall to and fro— 

Were there ghosts abroad—and the air would shake: 
To a whispered word, or a lifted wing, 

Or a wisp of wind awake. 
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The wide east, dimly prescient 

Of some unfathomed change to be, 
Northward and southward softly went 
From gray to pearl, from pearl to rose. 
Earth never saw a dream unclose 

So trustfully and tenderly. 

It was as though I held a flower 
Within my human hand, aware 

That here a petal stirred, and there 

A colour deepened toward the stem; 
And here, by some unearthly power, 
Long slender stamens lifted them ; 
Until the bright corolla fell, 

A rain of loosened leaves, apart, 

And gave the perfect golden heart 

That fashioned all the miracle— 

A blossom in an hour! N. B. T. 











LE MONDE OU L’ON S’ENNUIE 


Some months ago we published a correspondence which 
had passed between ourselves and certain persons respon- 
sible for the publication of Hueffer’s English Review. It 
will be remembered that we were threatened with legal 
proceedings for using the title English Review on the front 
page of Tux AcapEemy. We are still using that title, and 
we have not yet heard anything about the promised legal 
proceedings. On February 4 or 5, however, we received 
the appended letter from a gentleman who describes him- 
self as a “ Commissioner for Oaths for England and Cana- 
dian Dominion ” :— 
The Proprietors of Tuz AcapEmy, 


63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Dear Sms,—We are acting for the Liquidator of the 
“English Review, Ltd.,” who has consulted us with 
reference to statements made in recent issues of your 
publication. 


We are unable to write you in any final sense at 
the moment, but as you appear to consider the matters 
to which such statements refer as of interest to your 
readers, we send you this by hand so that you may, if 
you so think fit, inform them in your forthcoming 
issue that we shall not fail to write you in greater 
detail before the publication of the following number. 
—Yours faithfully, 


To this portentous missive we made no reply, and we are 
still waiting for the “ greater detail” which the “ Commis- 
sioner for Oaths for England and Canadian Dominion ” 
promised us “before the publication of the following num- 
ber.” It is precisely three months since the “Commissioner 
for Oaths for England and Canadian Dominion” delivered 
his “knock-out” blow. Many following numbers of THE 
Acapemy have since appeared, and three following numbers 
of Hueffer’s Hnglish Review have since appeared, yet the 
letter written in “ greater detail” has not reached us. It 
is pretty evident, therefore, that the efforts of Mr. Alfred 
Mond, M.P., and the persons working with him to obtain 
without consideration rights which we believe to be our 
own have not been characterised by that business-like 
quality which one might expect from so eminent a mer- 
chant as Mr. Alfred Mond. In point of fact, the com- 








munications of his servants, agents, and associates would 
appear up to now to have amounted to so much bluff. 
Such is life, and such are the methods of gentlemen who 
allow themselves to be advertised as wealthy patrons of 
letters. Mr. Alfred Mond cannot assert that he is ignorant 
of what has been taking place, inasmuch as we have 
published the correspondence and it included a letter 
addressed by us to Mr. Mond himself. His stolid and_fish- 
like silence on the subject speaks for itself. 

Of course, Mr. Mond may now be quite willing to let the 
matter drop, and he is perfectly welcome; but for our own 
part we do not propose to drop Mr. Mond, because, besides 
being “a wealthy patron of letters,” we gather that he 
esteems himself a politician and a statesman and a person 
whose say with regard to Imperial affairs is of the greatest 
possible consequence to the country. In the May number 
of Hueffer’s English Review we find Mr. Mond disporting 
himself politically under the general heading of “The 
Month.” In the course of twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience of political writing we have encountered large 
numbers of feather-headed Liberals and Socialists, but it 
seems to us that in this May contribution to his own 
journal Mr. Mond out-antics the lot. Here is a sample 
passage of Mond:— 

But Mr. Balfour’s delightful escapade has not been 
the only comic relief in the situation, for even more 
droll than that of the ruler of the Empire was the 
appeal of Lord Rosebery to “drop” Tariff Reform. 
“See-saw, Marjory Daw!”» Mr. Harry Lauder never 
said word more canty. Somehow or other the seeds 
must be sown, of course—but to sow the newly 
ploughed fields with tares, to fill the fresh furrows 
with the old clothes of scarecrows in the hope of 
fertilising the land, No; this is not the way to “ bury 
Cesar” either politically or economically. It is true 
that Professor Dicey rushed into the furrow, slate in 
hand, and that Lord Halifax, like the true fighter that 
he is, drew his scimitar in allegiance. But there the 
frank offerings ended. The instinct fér immolation 
is hereditary. The pyre is at hand, no doubt, there 
is fuel to light the fire: there are. good Scandinavian 
matches in the country. But to sacrifice the entire 
fighting programme of the Unionist party to save a 
principle which Lord Rosebery for years has been 
foremost in decrying as iniquitous, this is surely a 
Pagan performance. Still, there it is, presented 
gratuitously to the party by Lord Rosebery, and there 
is the other recorded solemnly by Mr. Balfour as a 
set-off in leadership against it. Lord Rosebery 1s 
fully entitled to his opinions. Like Olympian 
Jupiter, he never speaks without sending forth his 
terrifying thunderbolts, but to ask Tariff Reformers to 
cross-garter themselves and play Malvolio on the eve 
of a General Election is really grossly Elizabethan. 
“Dance my merry men all in a row!” It is a good 
old rollicking song. But the last line, has it not a 
stinging relevance?—‘ Tomkins, he shall dance 
alone.” 

We believe that nobody else in the world could have 
written this Bedlamite paragraph, unless it were perhaps 
Bottomley or the ingenious Vivian of John Bull. It 
would seem that according to Mr. Mond, Mr. Harry 
Lauder, or Professor Dicey, or Lord Halifax, or Lord 
Rosebery, desiring to “‘ bury Cesar,’ either politically or 
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economically,” has “sown the newly ploughed fields with 
tares” and filled “the fresh furrows with the old clothes 
of scarecrows in the hope of fertilising the land.” Pro- 
fessor Dicey is accomplishing these feats with the help of 
a slate and Lord Halifax with the assistance of a scimitar. 
But mark you, “ the pyre is at hand,” and “ Lord Rosebery 
is fully entitled to his opinions.” Persons of perspicacity 
will possibly understand what Mr. Mond means; but as 
for what he says—and in Hueffer’s tremendous half-crown 
review, too—well, we wonder why he does not try that 
kind of thing upon the “’Ouse ” of which he is so brilliant 
an ornament, or at any rate print it in John Bull or the 
Daily Mirror rather than in Hueffer’s journal for the 
cultured classes. Some day, perhaps, Mr. Mond will learn 
that the purchase of a whistle, even from a liquidator, 
does not make a man a musician. Wealthy patrons of 
letters should never write themselves. Let them pay other 
poor devils to write for them, and let them pay hand- 
somely. We are a trifle tired of reproving Hueffer’s 
English Review on general principles; but duty must be 
done, even though it be wearisome. In the May issue we 
have the usual instalment of poetry of the usual halting 
and mediocre kind. There is an article by the late Mr. 
Swinburne on “The Earlier Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” which will, of course, be read on account of its 
authorship; there is a “ Reminiscence” by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, rather a one-legged performance; and there is 
Frank Harris on the “Women of Shakespeare,” wherein 
apparently for no reason at all Mr. Harris is anxious to 
prove that Shakespeare was a “sensual” poet; and there 
are stories, or the continuation of stories, by Henry James, 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, and Dennis Ames, together 
with the opening chapters of “The New Machiavelli,” by 
H. G. Wells. We have read some of these chapters, and 
it seems to us that the New Machiavelli will turn out to 
be none other than the old H. G. Wells. Somehow or 
other Mr. Wells finds it impossible to produce a character 
whose early education was not mixed up with South 
Kensington and science schools, and whose view of life is 
not entirely an affair of the wonders of the perfected State 
and sex. “It is this gradual discovery of sex as a thing 
collectively portentous,” says Mr. Wells’s hero, “that I 
have to mingle with my statecraft if my picture is to be 
true which has turned me at length from a treatise to 
the telling of my own story. I began life ignoring 
they came to me at first perplexing and dis- 
honouring ; only very slowly and very late in my life, and 
after misadventure, did I gauge the power and beauty of 
the love of man and woman, and learnt how it must 


women ; 


needs frame a justifiable vision of the ordered world. 
That last love of mine brought me to disaster, because 
my career had been planned regardless of its possibility 
and value.” How blind 


and stupid their youth, how disastrous and idiotic their 


How slow these scientists are! 


middle-aged loves, and how futile and unnecessary their 
With Harris, Mond, and Wells, the May number 
of the English Review may be said to shine effulgently. 
It is the destroyer of decency on the one hand and the 
political mountebank on the other let loose. 


careers ! 

















THE VERSE OF M. ROSTAND 


To judge by the French newspapers, the most prominent 
person in Paris is M. Rostand, who makes a very pleasant 
living out of his lyre, unlike the poets who crowded the 
Rétisserie des Poétes in “Cyrano de Bergerac.” He has not 
always been taken seriously, of course; the attitude of the 


‘older critics is reserved, while the Mercure de France is 


unreservedly cold; but there is no doubt that his literary 
career has been a most prominent and successful one. 
“Les Romanesques,” “La Princesse Lointaine,” and “La 
Samaritaine,” which show clearly enough the future of 
his art, were overshadowed by the astonishing success 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” No such triumph had been 
seen within the memory of man on the first night, 
December 28, 1897. The inevitable comparison was 
made with the first night of “Hernani.” Critics were 
favourable, and the veteran Sarcey declared that Rostand 
was not only a poet, but what was more attractive, 
“un homme de théatre”; greatest event of all, he 
had not grown up under the shadow of Ibsen! 
“Cyrano” ran through an unheard-of number of editions. 
in 1898. No table was without it; every schoolboy could 
understand it, and there was nothing much to be said 
against it, if one liked the genre. The “conceits” with 
which the play was overburthened had a certain raison d’étre 
in the mouth of the fantastic fire-eater its hero. Then came 
“T’Aiglon,” M. Rostand’s most important work in large- 
ness of aim and design. Even Emile Faquet, who is not 
unfavourable to M. Rostand’s verse, speaks of its “ regret- 
table puerilities” and “inexcusable rhetoric,” but oddly 
enough likes the field of Wagram, which he considers “ une 
des- plus belles, une des plus émouvantes choses du 
théadtre de tous les temps, et pleine d’une horreur sacrée 
que Shakespeare lui-méme n’atteint pas si souvent.” But 
French critics have not always been happy when they 
take the name of Shakespeare. To an English critic M- 
Rostand handles history with even more than the childish 
inaccuracy and incompetence of Hugo in “ Cromwell.” The 
only detail of the period which he appears to have mas- 
tered is its costume. It is history seen through the mind 
of a tailor. L’Aiglon himself, his petulance, and his 
“points” seem to exist only to afford opportunities for 
the morbid grace of Sarah Bernhardt. But “L’Aiglon” is 
forgotten in his last play, “ Chantecler,” the apotheosis of 
the Gallic cock. What a contrast-to the plays of our 
“advanced” playwrights! The brave and amorous cock, 
the tender pheasant, will not appeal to the public which 
in England goes to be harrowed by Mr. Galsworthy’s idea 
of justice. No doubt one of the attractions of “ Chante- 
cler” to Parisians is the amusement of seeing their actors 
costumed not for a play, but a pantomime. Perhaps, like 
his tailor conspirator in “ L’Aiglon,” M. Rostand might say 
“Un besoin d’étonner, malgré moi, me démange.” 
The idea of making his protagonist a cock and his scene 
a farmyard came to him in-1902. He wished, he says, to 
write a modern play, in verse, but found our present cos- 
tume a hindrance, for “le lyrisme d’une cuvre poétique 
s’accommode mal du moderne veston et de la bourgeoise 
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“redingote.” To avoid this prosaic modern coat, M. Ros- 
tand would have to go back at least two or three centuries ; 
sand then it would be impossible to write a play about 
modern life, and modern problems. But fortunately the 
4armyard at M. Rostand’s villa at Cambo presented a solu- 
-tion of the difficulty—an opportunity of being modern, and 
at the same time “lyrical and picturesque.” “Et de plus, 
quelle occesion de parler des choses de la nature, de 
s’émouvoir sur les fleurs, les oiseaux, le brin d’herbe et 
Vinsecte.” The simple substitution of feathers for coat 
-and breeches enabled him to be romantic, and to exhibit 
-a becoming sensibility to the beauties of nature. The 
-extraordinary success of “ Chantecler” is partly due to its 
. stimulating postponements. The Goncourts used to com- 
plain that the stars in their courses fought against them 
‘on the eve of the production of their plays; something 
~always happened—a cataclysm or a coup d’état, which dis- 
tracted the public attention and qualified their success. 
But everything, from the preliminary potin six years ago, 
chas stimulated the interest in “Chantecler.” At that time 
-& Parisian newspaper announced that Coquelin ainé had 
-taken the train to the “golden calm of the Pyrenees,” to 
-the villa of “the most exquisite of our poets.” Coquelin 
:ainé was discretion itself, and it was not till many months 
‘later that Paris heard that the hero of the play was a 
cock, his heroine a hen pheasant. It happened that M. 
‘Rostand was unable to work at the play until the autumn 
of 1908. On the announcement that the play would be 
given in the spring of 1909, followed the death of Coque- 
-lin ainé. Rehearsals began again in the summer of 1909, 
‘with M. Guitry as Chantecler ; and one heard that the play 
was to be produced “irrevocably” in November. Later, the 
‘first night was “irrevocably” fixed for January 28, on 
“which day a considerable portion of Paris was flooded. 
Ambassadors and ministers from divers European capitals 
‘were kept in Paris by this inevitable postponement, and 
M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, became uneasy 
at the prolonged sojourn of the ministers and ambassadors. 
““ Diplomatic relations between France and many a foreign 
_power are interrupted,” he cried tragically, “and all 
‘because of a cock and a hen pheasant.” Finally, on 
‘February 6, 1910, the play was given at last. 

Putting aside the dramatic aspect of his plays—for it 
"is as a dramatist that M. Rostand has so emphatically cap- 
tured the suffrages of the play-going public—what has he 
to give us as poetry? What are his dramas worth as 
verse? M. Rostand appears to us as an astonishing 
juggler with words, rather than an artist. There is no 


harm in being a juggler. Théodore de Banville, whose short | 


‘poems are charming toys, was one; but de Banville does 
‘not take himself as seriously as M. Rostand. His work 
-is curiously petty and over-decorated ; he is always bring- 


| 





ing some ingenious detail, some absurd pun, some theatri- | 


‘cal “point” into prominence, and losing both dignity | 


and coherence. He cannot travel by the high road, he 


must adventure into byways; he cannot be simple and 


‘direct. Like his Ragueneau, he is part poet, part pastry- | 


cook; his verse has the elaboration of “high class” con- 
fectionery. What is his sonnet to Sarah Bernhardt but a 
conceit, a confection? 

En ce temps sans beauté, seule encore tu nous restes, 

Sachant descendre, pale, un grand escalier clair, 

Ceindre un bandeau, porter un lys, brandir un fer, 

Reine de ]’Attitude ef Princesse des Gestes. 

En ce temps sans folie, ardente, tu protestes! 

‘Tu dis des vers. Tu meurs d’amour. Ton vol se perd: 


Tu tends des bras de réve, et puis des bras de chair, 
Et quand Phédre parait, nous sommes tous incestes. 


| nées, mais 


Avide de souffrir, tu t’ajoutes des cceurs, 

Nous avons vu couler—car ils coulent, tes pleurs!— 
Toutes les larmes de nos Ames sur tes joues. 

Mais aussi tu sais bien, Sarah, que quelquefois 

Tu sens furtivement se poser, quand tu joues, 

Les lévres de Shakespeare aux bagues de tes doigts. 


The tinsel of “Cyrano” sparkles with conceits, and it is 
significant that when Cyrano is represented in the bal- 
cony scene as laying aside the affectatione dear to the 
précieuses, he has not by any means got rid of his own. A 
kiss is the dot upon the i of the word “aimer.” 

What is “Un Soir & Hernani ”—perhaps the best verse 
that M. Rostand has written—but a piece of flamboyant 
art? An old Basque peasant is asked the name of his vil- 
lage, and he replies “ Hernani,” little knowing its literary 
significance to a Frenchman. If Hernani had been a 
battlefield, meditates M. Rostand, the peasant would have 
been aware of its glory: 


Car on est fier d’un champ oi le dieu des combats 
Vint faucher avant vous au son joyeux des fifres, 
Et sur lequel deux rois ont enlacé leurs chiffres 
Tracés en ossements d’hommes et de chevaux! 
What could be worse? 
What is “ L’Aiglon” but a procession of conceits! The 
play is full of episodes and points of this kind: 
The Duc de Reichstadt declares that he is not ready to 
rule; 
“Mon front n’est pas mir.’ 
La Comtesse. 
“La couronne suffit pour mirir une tempe.” 
Le Due. 
“Qui, la couronne d’or qui tombe d’une lampe.” 


What is Chantecler, again, but a procession of conceits, 
and frigid conceits? When Chantecler pines after his farm- 
yard in the forest he telephones to the Blackbird through 
the flower of the bindweed for news of his foster-mother, 
the hens, the dog Patou! The famous “Hymn to the Sun” 
is a cento of conceits : 

Je t’adore, Soleil! 6 toi dont la lumiére 
Pour bénir chaque front et mirir chaque miel, 
Entrant dans chaque fleur et dans chaque chaumitre, 
Se divise et demeure entiére 
Ainsi que l’amour maternel! 


Gloire 4 toi sur les prés, gloire & toi dans les vignes! 
Sois béni parmi l’herbe et contre les portails 
Dans les yeux des lézards et sur l’aile des cygnes! 
O toi qui fais les grandes lignes 
Et qui fais les petits détails. 


Je t’adore, Soleil! Tu mets dans l’air des roses, 
Des flammes dans la source, un dieu dans le buisson ; 
Tu prends un arbe obscur et tu t’apothéoses! 
O Soleil, toi sans qui les choses 
Ne seraient que ce qu’elles sont! 
The cock is 
Celui dont la voix perce l’horizon bleu 
Comme une aiguille d’or, qui toujours enfilée 
Coudrait au bord du ciel le bord de la vallée. 

The suppleness of M. Rostand’s verse has been duly, 
and even unduly, praised by the critics. It is, it is true, 
exceedingly well suited to vivacious declamation. It 
would be impossible to deny the effectiveness on the stage 
of the non-meri tirade of Cyrano; the petulant “ pas priso”- 
” outburst of the Duc de Reichstadt. But 





_ when read and not declaimed, one defect in his verse '5 


| inouie du jeu des homophonies,” comments a French critic 





very noticeable to English ears—the obtrusive technical 
cleverness of his rhymes. “Tl se divertit avec ume verve 
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admiringly! The pursuit of the rich rhyme has its 
dangers, and the number of times M. Rostand introduces 
into his pages the most dazzling and unexpected homo- 

hones leaves us no doubt as to his ingenuity, but in con- 
siderable doubt as to his taste. One cannot help thinking 
of the poet as performing some delicate acrobatic feat, 
as de Banville did in his “Odes Funambulesques.” There 
is no exact parallel to this habit in English verse, but 


when the “ homophony” is too “dazzling” in a serious, 


drama it has somewhat the effect of tagging Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s lines with puns. 

Perhaps it may be said that M. Restand has offered his 
own best excuse. “Quand on me reproche tel ou tel 
défaut, de ma nature ou de mon talent,” he says, “je me 
dis, ‘Ils ont peut-étre raison. Mais qu’y faire? Que pen- 
serait un pommier & qui des jardiniers reprocheraient de 
donner des pommes? Je donne mes pommes telles qu’elles 
sont, parce que je ne peux donner autre chose.” It is 
true that we are told we cannot gather grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles, but it is the mission of the critics 
to point out that M. Rostand’s fruits are not grapes but— 
thistledown. M. J. 





THE GRAND MANNER 


Ir any general conclusion is to be drawn from the flood 
of politic:l speech-making with which the country has 
been visited since the rejection of the Budget by the House 
of Lords, it is that the plane: of public speaking has been 
sensibly lowered. The oratorical “grand manner” is as 
dead on the platform as it is in the drawing-room or the 
club. Whether the whole art of public speaking has de- 
cayed is another thing; it would not be difficult to argue 
that, in so far as the modern speech is based on facts and 
constructed of logic, it is less open to criticism as a safe 
method of persuasion thani the declamatory appeals to the 
emotions by which our fathers were swayed. But eloquence 
does not refuse to compound with reason, like oil with 
water. It will assimilate facts—in the mouth of a Glad- 
stone even statistics. Only, the modern speaker leaves 
eloquence out of the mixture. All he needs to be success- 
ful is fluency, coarse invective, and the cheaper forms 
of wit. 

It is a commonplace that “oratory” is no longer popu- 
lar. But surely the present struggle might well have 
evoked a loftier tone of speech-making. How Gladstone 
and Russell and Burke and Pitt would have “spoken with 
tongues” on the Will of the People, the Maintenance of 
the Constitution, the Safety of the Empire! Yet even our 
responsible leaders and those least intent on vote-catching 
are content to amble in the dust, submissive to the popular 
taste instead of leading it. Lord Rosebery, perhaps, were 
he more of a partisan and less devoted to his self-appointed 
réle of Adviser-in-Chief to the Nation, might have risked 
the laughter of the multitude, and revived the oratorical 
glories of the past with success; but the rest are either 
unable or too wise to attempt it. Canning, describing 
a strong nation at peace, compared it to a great man-of- 
wer lying calm and motionless until the moment of action, 
when “it puts forth all its beauty and its bravery, collects 
its scattered elements of strength, and awakens its dor- 
mant thunder.” The twentieth-century speaker expresses 
the thought by a paraphrase in demotic prose of the music- 
hall song, “We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we 
do——.” Another utterance of Canning’s—“I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old ”—would with small alteration be a boast as well justi- 
fied in the mouth of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Canning 
silenced the opponents of his foreign policy; were Mr. 
Chamberlain so to formulate his policy, even Birmingham 
would turn a curious eye upon the feet of its idol. It 
would think that he had lost his sense of humour. 

Nor is the animate material of eloquence further to seek 
than the inanimate. There are certainly two men to-day 
for every one fifty years ago that could make what we call 
a “decent” speech, without hum-ing and ha-ing, and with 


| 











felicitous phrasing and literary grace; and there must be 
many who could have used the grand manner to the satis- 
faction of critical audiences, had they been lucky enough 
to flourish in an age when oratory was still a live art. 
Lord Curzon obviously has great difficulty in restraining 
an aspiring Pegasus; Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. Winston 
Churchill have the seeds of eloquence in them, never 
allowed to take root. Mr. Lloyd George, no doubt, would 
be magniloquent in his own peculiar style if he did not 
fear ridicule, while in Lord Rosebery we have un- 
doubtedly lost en orator who would have ranked with the 
most famous. Neither the men, nor the hour, nor their 
combination, have brought back the art of oratory. Still 
we must say, there are no orators like Gladstone. 

For the future student of our times it may be a subject 
of curious inquiry how it came about that during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth centuries the art was so entirely neglected that 
the very words “orator,” “rhetoric,” “eloquence,” were 
terms of scoffing reproach. The daily Press has been 
blamed, but the reporting of Parliamentary and other 
speeches dates back nearly to the beginning of last cen- 
tury; and, while it is true that the newspaper has a 
dampening influence on every speaker, because the readers, 
who outnumber the hearers by a thousand to one, are 
unaffected by the personal magnetism of the man, and the 
excitement of the meeting, this does not explain why we 
are as averse to hearing “ fine words” as to reading them. 
Sir Henry Lucy, noting the changes that have passed 
over Parliamentary speaking during his thirty-six years 
in the Press Gallery, gives as the chief causes the new 
rules of procedure, the “disposition to regard the process 
of legislative business as of more importance than flowers 
of oratory,” and the desire of many members to say some- 
thing on most questions of importance, in order to show 
their constituents they are doing their duty, instead of 
forming a contented audience to the eight or ten chief 
speakers of the House. But if the set speech of two hours 
or more, and the peroration which was its inevitable corol- 
lary in full-dress debate, has vanished from Westminster, 
these reasons do not apply to the oratory of the platform 
and the hustings. The ambitious, indeed, might have been 
expected to welcome the removal of the Parliamentary 
curb from their tongues. 

Some deeper cause than the Press, rules of procedure, 
and other externals must be responsible for so marked a 
change in the temper of a whole people. It was something 
more than the eleven o’clock rule that made Disraeli aban- 
don the fine frenzies of his first attempts to gain the ear 
of the Commons in favour of the cynical, only-half-in- 
earnest manner of his prime. Why is it that the intelli- 
gent voter and the rest of us who are not affected by the 
particular conditions of Parliamentary debate are no less 
impatient of fine frenzies and eloquence in any shape than 
Disraeli found the six hundred at St. Stephen’s? The 
future student will find the way to the answer easier if he 
notices that the antipathy to the grand manner in speech- 
making is but one manifestation of the antipathy to the . 
grand manner in any form. Fine writing is taboo. On 
the stage the actor’s first aim is to be “natural,” and the 
playwright’s to avoid heroics. In picture-making the ten- 
dency is not so easily traced, perhaps, but it may be noted 
that Sigismund Goetze’s pictures in the Academies of 1905 
and 1906, which were very decidedly in the grand man- 
ner, were chiefly criticised for their “sensationalism.” In 
poetry, the stronghold of the sublime, the tendency has 
been very deeply marked during the last two decades at 
least. No external conditions will prevent the great poet 
uttering his “careless raptures,” but the almost entire 
lack of major poetry, good or bad, and of public apprecia- 
tion for any save minor poets is eloquent of the times. 
The difference between the major and minor poet may 
be roughly defined as that the first aims at the topmost 
pinnacles of the sublime, while the other keeps to the 
lower slopes of Parnassus. <# 

And as in these particular phases!@f life, so in general. 
For the boy at school and the youth at the University 
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it is bad form to appear to be earnest about anything but 
sports. For the man it is unusual to show more than a 
casual and light-hearted interest in business, or religion, 
or philanthropy, or any of the more serious subjects of 
life. The daily Press, with “its finger on the public 
pulse,” subordinates the serious to the trivial. The 
popular politician veils his convictions under a cloak of 
indifference. We are seen to treat life as an amusing sort 
of affair, however seriously we may at heart regard it. We 
practise in public a kind of stoic-cynicism, the tenets of 
which are, first: 

That no human affair which cannot be spoken about 
lightly ought to be spoken about at all; and, second, 

That no human emotion ought to be so violent that all 
visible and audible expression of it cannot be suppressed. 

_ All this is not in the least inconsistent with the strenu- 
ous life and quite strong feelings about Germany, the 
tariff, the will of the people, the hereditary principle, and 
the beauty of the lady we (individually) adore. We are 
not without the higher emotions; we only conceal their 
existence. Of course, these pent-up emotions give off vola- 
tile gases, and it is instructive to note how they find vent. 
First there came “intense ”-ness and estheticism, a direct 
protest against the spirit of the age, which failed miser- 
ably. After that we strayed further afield—bicycling, 
ping-pong, diabolo, limericks, jigsaw puzzles, and roller- 
skating. We touched bottom (let us hope) with limeriaks ; 
rinking is at least healthy. But for these safety-valves 
the more emotional of us might have burst out in ways 
that would have been criticised by the rest as “ swagger,” 
or self-advertisement, or lack of a sense of humour. 

The most visible enemy of the grand manner in modern 
conditions is materialism, the severely utilitarian view of 
life that came in with the inventions of this wonderful era 
of material progress. This must have done much to stunt 
the growth of imagination and fancy, indispensable ele- 
ments in the sublime; but, curiously enough, no anti- 
pathy seems to be generally felt towards the sublime so 
long as it obviously does not belong to our own times. 
The rule appears to be that no one may assume the grand 
manner until he is dead; the longer dead the better, when 
there can be no fear that he is doing what they call in 
America a “stunt.” Tennyson and Browning, and all 
the great poets before them, are widely read to-day; 
Meredith and Hardy can scarcely get a hearing; Swin- 
hurne is most popular with parodists. There are readers 
for Burke’s speeches and essays, and for Macaulay in his 
most bombastic mood, as multitudinous cheap reprints 
show. There are audiences for Shakespeare, and for Mr. 
H. B. Irving’s revivals of the old melodramatic tragedies, 
though they like their Shakspeare with the scenic acces- 
sories of the pantomime, and won’t have heroics cr “ stagi- 
ness ” in the acting of either. 

But if we have reared our imaginations on materialistic 
gin, we have nourished with great care the sense of 
humour. Lack of it is the eighth deadly sin—a damning 
charge against statesman, speaker, writer, or priest. What- 
ever the cause, we have become a painfully self-conscious 
people, as you may notice any day in tram or train or 
restaurant or in Hyde Park at one o’clock on Sundays; and 
ridicule has become a daily terror of our lives. We suffer 
small agonies, we tell and act lies, we make fools of our- 
selves through fear of it. Compare a Frenchman in Eng- 
land and an Englishman in France, each uncertain in his 
knowledge of the surrounding language. The Frenchman 
does not mind being laughed at, and when necessity arises 
murders our tongue with cheerful alacrity. The Briton 
at a similar crisis becomes a blushing mass of ineptitude; 
though he knows the French are too polite to laugh at his 
mistakes, he prefers to remain lost rather than feel that 
they are smiling at him internally. It is this bogey, and 
the sense of humour that we cultivate as the best sentry 
against it, that paralyses the grand manner and all 
endeavour to attain the sublime, because the punishment 

of failure is much more painful now than in times less 

abnormally self-conscious. Oratory is the. greatest suf- 
ferer, since the penalty of non-success is instant and un- 














avoidable—sarcastic laughter and ridicule. On the other 
hand, the aspiring poet may be read by none but the re- 
viewers, who no longer follow Macaulay in dealing with 
Montgomeries. But poetry and prose have both suffered. 
They have become like the dwarf pines of Japan. So, too, 
in a less degree has the drama, and possibly painting ; 
and oratory, once recognised as one of the fine arts, has 
been driven into hibernation, where its very existence is 
ignored. So much has our over-fed sense of humour lost 
for the present generation. No doubt it will be remarked 
in the future as but a passing mood; but, like the lady 
in “ Don,” who could only see the ludicrous in the domes- 
tic tragedies around her, it is rather inconvenient while it 
lasts. 


are: &. 











WOMEN AND POETRY 


Poetry is one of woman’s limitations; she is without it 
just as she is without a sense of humour. The only 
poetry she likes is the wrong kind, or rather that which 
is not poetry at all, but her own sentiments and experi- 
ences done into verse. And perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why philosophers such as Schopenhauer deny 
women sou!s and a desire for immortality. And one of 
the reasons, too, why the ancient Greeks looked upon 
them as inferior beings to man, and fitted to be only 
the sport of his passions and the drudges of his house- 
hold. And the modern treatment of woman, and what is 
falsely called the march of civilisation, have done little 
or nothing towards the development of the higher intellect 
in her; rather have they thrown into stronger relief her 
limitations both in the understanding and in the practice 
of the highest things in art. The profession of poetry, 
regarded by the many as an effeminate occupation, and 
unworthy a man’s serious endeavour, is, in truth, the 
one of all others that in its highest development evidences 
the human brain at the fulness of its powers. And this 
fulness is essentially masculine. It is given to few men 
to write great poetry, and its understanding is not for 
the many, but this minoritv is composed nearly wholly 
of men; women are unable congenitally either to write 
or appreciate the language of dreams. The merely 
pretty in verse, the jingle-jangle of rhythm and metre, 
they will rave over; but they have no ear for the deep- 
mouthed harmonies and stately movement of the lofty- 
builded rhyme, for the strength of a Wordsworth, or 
the sublimity of a Milton. And this is said in no spirit 
of unctuous superiority, but in sadness and wonder, that 
woman, the loveliest of God’s creations and the inspiration 
of all that is most beautiful in song, should herself be so 
lacking in that mystic and inward sense of beauty which 
gives to the ear its divinest music, to the eye 
its fairest vision. And I think one of the reasons 
why women care only for the slightest things in 
poetry, 1s that they cannot get away from themselves ; 
the abstract, however glorious and resplendent, and 
dressed though it be in all the hues and harmonies of 
Paradise, leaves them unitouched and cold; there is 
nothing in them to respond to its grandeur; they love the 
concrete, the personal note, the sentiments they can fit 
into their own little lives and narrow experiences, and 
care not if its dress be only tinsel and sham finery, so 
long as they can say: “How true! How often have I 
felt this; how often longed to give it expression.” 

And so, nowadays, when a woman says she likes poetry 
and to their credit be it said that few women will 
allow as much—she means only that she has read every 
line that Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has written, and that 
she likes Browning in his slightest vein, and Swinburne 
in his naughtiest. This is not said in a spirit of flip- 
pancy; it is truth, the truth that has accounted for many 
a great poet’s neglect, because women, who are the greatest 
readers and buyers of books, neither read nor buy the 
great poet until he has been hall-marked by posterity. 
and then he attracts only by the splendour of his binding 
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as a suitable Christmas present, or as an adornment for 
the bookshelf. But it may be argued, on the other side, 
that Browning is a great poet, and also a favourite with 
women. This is true, but women like Browning for none 
of the qualities that make him great, but merely because 
he stimulates their curiosity, because to like him suggests 
an understanding of his difficulties, argues an intellectual 
superiority on the part of his admirers, and because—and 


this is the chief cause of Browning’s attraction for , 


women—because he is sententious. They like him 
because—as has been acutely remarked—he thinks aloud 
for them. Moreover, Browning is singularly deficient 
in that curiosa felicitds of language which Coleridge was 
the first to perceive in Wordsworth, and women have no 
ear for the inner music of poetry, for the best words in 
their best order and happiest combination. They find 
Milton and Wordsworth dull, because they have no 
insight into the most poetical aspects of’ poetry. 
And this fact may be urged against those who regard 
poetry as an effeminate art, because the finest, poetry is 
in reality a thing too deep and high for the feminine 
grasp. This defective ear is marked throughout the 
poetry of Mrs. Browning—by many considered the queen 
of English song. “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” abounds 
in faulty rhythm and careléss construction. But it must 
be confessed, in the case of women poets, that, apart from 
their essential limitations, they are handicapped by the 
fact that, as women, they have a lesser range of subjects 
than men. For, by them, the divine passion of love— 
poetry’s eternal theme and glory—cannot, according to 
modern conventions of modesty and delicacy, be treated 
save in a confined and narrow space. Man is the mouth- 
piece of love in poetry, as well as in everyday life, and 
Mrs. Browning, in the “ Portuguese Sonnets,” has said all, 
and perhaps too much for some tastes, that is permitted 
a woman to say subjectively of her heart’s strongest 
emotions and desires. The love poetry of women, as com- 
pared with that of men, must be always what moonlight 
is to sunlight, and water to wine. For a woman’s sweetest 
words of love lie deep down in the heart’s sacred silences 
—a language beyond the grace of words. Again, women 
are without a sense for suggestion, that attribute of all 
the finest poetry; their thoughts, as I once heard a clever 
woman say, run round in a narrow circle, like mice in a 
cage; they are unable to detach themselves from them- 
selves, and lack the imagination which carries the mind 
into the upper heavens of song. Wordsworth should have 
taken a heroine rather than a hero for the primrose 
episode. 


Women love to read and write about themselves, and 
that is why they prefer fiction to poetry, and poetry with 
a love interest to that which has none. Not one woman 
in a thousand cares for “Treasure Island,” because it is 
without this interest; not one in a million for Wordsworth 
and Milton, because the greatest poems of these two 
masters owe little or nothing to her influence. And yet 
this is perhaps the surest test of their greatness. Most 
of Shakespeare’s women are poor creatures, and the least 
rememberable of his characters. But on this stolid, 
unimaginative creature have been showered some of the 
most priceless jewels of song; she has been exalted to the 
gates of Heaven, though her feet have never left the solid 
earth; she has been crowned with stars, while her heart 
has ached only for diamonds and rubies; pure gold beaten 
out and refined in the crucible of how many a poet’s 
passionate heart has been squandered on her, and she 
has bartered it for the small change of the world’s vanities 
and pleasures. Beatrice, Laura, Lucasta, Stella, Madame 
Marat—were any of them worth, did any of them under- 
stand or appreciate, the homage of those who clothed 
them in the raiment of dreams, dressed them in the 
robes of immortality? In the world of song, women: have 
taken everything and given nothing. For in their hearts 
they have despised their minstrels, cared nothing for their 
poetry beyond the notoriety it conferred on them: This 
18 woman’s way with poets: Make her famous and she 
will rejoice—not that an immortal song has-been written,’ 








But in these 


but that it is inscribed with her name. 
days of woman’s emancipation and greater mental develop- 
ment may we not hope that she will come to know and 
love the best in poetry? No, unless her Creator sees fit 


to make her different from what she is. For, as at present 
constituted, her nature is essentially opposed to all but 
the least accountable things of poetry. “ Poems of Pléasure 
and Passion” will still adorn her boudoir table, and be 
found by her bedside, while Milton and Wordsworth lie 
in centuried neglect on the topmost shelves of the library. 
She has gone searching for strange inventions, woman’s 
suffrage and its like, and she will never look from magic 
casements for her lover, nor see his ‘sails tossing on the 
foam of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. She goes 
to find him in the ball-room, in the hunting-field, at the 
tennis party; and he is no poet, no knight-errant, but a 
man of substance, of horses and motor-cars, with a com- 
fortable balance at his banker’s. 
R. G. T. C. 








REVIEWS 


PLEASE LAUGH 


Dead Letters. (Constable, 4s. 6d. 


net.) 


Tue Hon. Maurice Barine’s “opuscule” might probably 
pass unnoticed were it not that the author happens to be in 
a position to inform us that “the letters in this book are 
reprinted from the Morning Post,” and happens also to 
have addressed a preface or dedication to no less an 
important and outstanding literary personage than Lord 
Lucas, whom Mr. Baring very prettily addresses as “ my 
dear Bron.” The Lord Lucas in question must not, of 
course, be confounded with E.V. of that ilk; neither 
must the Morning Post be confounded with the /uterary 
Post, though Mr. Baring’s letterpress might very well have 
been written by E. V. L. and his handyman for Punch, and 
ultimately accepted by the Literary Post. It is further 
notable that Mr. Baring dates his dedication from 
Sosnofka, Tombov, Russia. So that we now know that 
just as ices come from Naples and nuts come from Barce- 
lona, literature comes from Sosnofka, Tambov, Russia. 
Mr. Baring’s dedication concludes with the following 
choice remarks :— 

To end on a less pompous note, let me add that if 
you like this book that is enough for me; and the 
blame of the rest of the world, although it will ulti- 
mately affect my purse—and a purse, as Shakespeare 
says, is trash—will disturb neither my peace of mind 
nor my digestion, and will therefore not vex me. On 
the other hand, there is no amount of praise which a 
man and an author cannot endure with equanimity. 
Some authors can even stand flattery. I hope, there- 
fore, to earn a certain measure both of your approval 
and others’; while theirs will be the more profit- 
able, yours will be the more prized. 

Tt is here that we might join issue with Mr. Baring; but 
without wading too deeply into the philosophy of such an 
attitude, we should like to wager that it would be quite 
easy to “vex” him, and quite easy to praise him in a 
manner which would make inroads into his equanimity. 
Indeed, we have already seen him praised in a hapenny 
paper with words which are calculated to make him rub 
his eyes. As for the “Dead Letters” themselves, we 
shall venture to prophesy that they will soon be a good 
deal “deader” than Mr. Baring can have anticipated in 
his wildest dreams. We open on the first page with a 
correspondence between Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
Here is Clytaemnestra :— 

Honovrep Srr,—I am sorry I was out when you 
came yesterday. I never thought that you seriously 

meant to come. I shall be very busy all next week, 
as Helen and Menelaus are arriving, and I must get 
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everything ready. Orestes was quite delighted with 
the cup and ball. You spoil him.—Yours sincerely, 


CLYTAEMNESTRA. 
Again: 
Most Honovrep AgcisrHus,—We are in great 
trouble. I told you Helen was attracted by Paris. 


We, of course, thought nothing of it, because Helen 
always has flirted with rather vulgar men, and her 
flirtations were, we thought, the harmless distractions 
of a woman who has remained, and always will remain, 
a sentimental girl. Imagine our surprise and dismay! 
Paris and Helen have run away together, and they 
have gone to Troy. Helen left a note behind for 
Menelaus saying that she realised that she had made 
a mistake, that she hated hypocrisy, and thought it 
more honest to leave him. She said she would always 
think of him with affection. Poor Menelaus is dis- 
tracted, but he is behaving beautifully. Agamemnon 
is furious. He is overcome by the disgrace to his 
family, and he is so cross. We are all very miserable. 
Agamemnon says that the family honour must be 
redeemed at all costs, and that they will have to make 
an expedition against Troy to fetch Helen back. I 
think this is quite ridiculous. 
And so forth. Now this kind of thing is neither madness 
nor mirth, but simple dulness. Mutatis mutandis, it 
has been done in Punch by E. V. Lucas and “ others” time 
out of mind, and its tendency is purely soporific. Mr. 
Baring is not content to cast what he is pleased to term 
his “ chaff of fancy ” into the Greek histories and romances. 
He is equally dull for us about the Court of King Arthur— 
there is a letter from Guinevere to King Arthur, dated 
Camelot, Monday, which might have been written by a 
schoolboy—and he grins through the collar in regard to 
Shakespeare and Bacon—Shakespeare, by the way, being 
“Billy” for Mr. Baring, and Bacon, of course, the author 
of “Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“Titus Andronicus.” Such is the thinness and frailness 
of the modern wit. We do not say that “Dead Letters” 
is devoid of a sort of merit, and that for people who are 
addicted to literature of the “ Wisdom-While-You-Wait ” 
order it will not come as something of a relief from the 
booming and advertising of living nonentities to which 
that order of literature has hitherto been largely devoted. 
We think that the place of “ Dead Letters” is at best in 
the shilling basket of the boy on the railway station plat- 
form, and at four and sixpence net it is certainly not 
likely to compete with the two-shilling novel; con- 
sequently, the author’s expressed desire for profit will 
probably not be realised. 





THE KINGS SCARLET 


The Riders of the Plains. By A. L. Haypoy. (Andrew 

Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tus picturesque title disguises the Regimental Records of 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police of Canada. Mr. 
Haydon prefers to describe his work as an authoritative 
history of this distinguished and most serviceable corps. 
But Regimental Records lurk behind the red covers which 
contain it, with all their charm of intimacy, and with some 
of the weariness, to lay readers, inseparable from the re- 
cords of any regiment, however honourable. The Riders of 
the Plains have cleared the front of Canada’s advance, and 
have kept the road clean, when cleared. Along the fron- 
tier of the United States, when frontier lines were loosely 
drawn, and nerves were highly strung—westward through 
the Rockies to the Pacific in the van of the transcontinental 
railway; to Yukon, the Eldorado of the British North- 
West; along the shores of Hudson Bay to far North- 
Eastern Labrador—their history is identical with Canada’s 
development. Thus in these pages we come in touch with 
and understand, as we may not have understood before, 
what has been achieved in opening up this vast Dominion, 
so full of possibilities to her own people, to the Mother 
Country, and to the human race. But, wide as the borders 
of the Dominion are, many of the mounted police have 








ridden beyond them in the service of the Empire, and the 
force was well represented in the Canadian contingent in 
South Africa. Mr. Haydon gives a hasty sketch of 
French, then of British exploration, until he brings us to. 
1870, when conditions existed out of which was evolved 
the necessity of an organised body of military police in 
the North-West. To American difficulties with the Sioux 
Indians, and to the destruction of the bison, are assigned 
first place. The Union Pacific Railway broke the vast. 
herd of bisons in two, the Canadian Pacific completed the. 
destruction. Sir William Butler was told by » Yankee 
colonel on his way to join the Red River expedition :— 
“ Kill every buffalo you see. Every buffalo dead is an 
Indian gone” (p. 11). Thus the ruthless destruction in 
the States of the bison, continued in Canada, deprived the: 
Indian of his universal provider, for the bison represented 
to him food and raiment, strings for his bow, horn for his. 
powder, and bridle for his horse—and with the lessening 
herds came unrest. 

In 1872 Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, sent out 
Colonel Robertson Ross’s reconnaissance, which found dis- 
contented Indians and lawless traders from the United 
States; and his despatch was the origin of the coming of 
the Mounted Police (Chapter II.) into the North-West. A 
military police, because, he reported, nd the words should 
be ear-marked—“ whatever feeling may be entertained to- 
wards policemen, animosity is rarely or ever felt towards. 
disciplined soldiers wearing Her Majesty’s uniform in’ any 
portion of the British Empire.” And the colour chosen was: 
red, for the Indians knew the colour. They did not like- 
a dark uniform, which they associated with the other side 
of the border, and a chief is quoted (p. 25) as saying :— 
“We know that the soldiers of our Great Mother wear red’ 
coats and are our friends.” 


After reading these pages we must freely own that never 
has the scarlet been more worthily worn than by the 
Riders of the Plains. The earlier history of the force is. 
the most interesting. Marches of truly wonderful extent 
are recounted, and how a network of police posts, now 
mostly thriving towns, were brought into existence. The: 
undesirables, who carried on illicit trading in whisky and 
arms, went their way. The confidence of the Indians was 
won, and (p. 69) we are shown how the period between 
1873 and 1877 witnessed “a bloodless revolution over 
thirty thousand Indians.” And so, at a meeting of Cana- 
dian officials and Indian chiefs, is the feeling of the latter 
voiced by one of them—‘ Button Chief,” of the “ Bloods ” : 
“The police have brought me rest and peace, and there is. 
peace with our neighbouring tribes.” There are many 
pages devoted to the Indian problem, reminiscent of Mayne 
Reid and Fenimore Cooper; examples of deeds of 
ferocious atrocity and examples of the good faith and 
honour of the Indians. Many familiar Indian names are 
brought back to us, among whom our old friend, “ Sitting 
Bull,” of the Sioux, holds prominent place. It was he 
who led 5,000 Sioux over the Canadian frontier after the 
defeat and massacre of General Custer’s force in 1877. 
Much diplomacy and skill were required, lasting over four 
years, to induce this redoubtable chief to return to United 
States territory; and this result was effected solely by the 
influence which the mounted police had over their own 
Canadian Indians. His example of trespass was followed 
by a party of Canadian Crees, who violated the border and 
went south. They were escorted back by a strong force of 
American cavalry, and were met on the border by & 
corporal and two men. The American commander inquired 
where the regiment was. He was told that one man was 
cooking the dinner. “ What! are you only four men?” he 
asked. “ That’s so, colonel,” replied the corporal; “but 
you see we wear the Queen’s scarlet” (p. 85). Mr. Haydon 
claims that Canadian methods with the Indians were 
happier than American. The best Indian tale of all is 
told in Chapter XI. It is also an illustrative bit of 
history of the constantly recurring Indian incidents with 
which the Riders of the Plains had to cope. “ Almighty 
Voice,” a chief of the Crees, had killed a policeman, and 
was for months a fugitive from justice and evaded pursuit. 
Then he was found with three others by a small patrol of 
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police, who lost half their number, in spite of unusual 
gallantry and remarkable woodcraft. It took a large rein- 
forcement, including a nine-pounder and a seven-pounder 
gun, to kill the outlaw chief and his comrades, while the 
country round assembled to see “Almighty Voice” 
silenced, and his mother, crouched on a neighbouring hill, 
sang his death dirge. ' 

In Yukon, so well did this police force anticipate 
trouble, that, as Mr. Haydon writes, “at Skagway one 
packed one’s revolver away.” We are also told that Judge 
Lynch held his Court far from the officers of the law, and 
the penalty exacted for rifling a cache is instanced on 
p- 195. In this phase of their usefulness Mr. Haydon 
commands our admiration for his heroes as much in their 
self-elimination as in their readiness, helpfulness, and ulti- 
mately their insistence on law and order. The account of 
Riel’s North-West Rebellion (Chapter 1X.) is a little dis- 
appointing. The movements of General Middleton’s force 
are not outlined clearly enough to make the reader under- 
stand well his strategy, or, which is more important for 
this history, to enable him to understand the value of the 
minor réle played by the police of guarding his left 
(southern) flank. An interesting campaign, as here 
narrated, resolves iiself into a maze of minor patrols. They 
are damned by an attitude of defence, for the Canadian 
press had dared to ask what the North-West Mounted 
Police were doing. They were doing their duty, but the 
narrative is not interesting. The part played by the force 
in South Africa is demonstrated to have been a very 
honourable one, and many distinctions were won. Chief 
among all Sergeant Richardson won the Victoria Cross, 
and those who read p. 251 will agree that he won it well. 

The service of this corps has been always honourable, 
and of a certainty the life of each individual is a full and 
interesting one. The “Batch of Stories,” told in 
Chapter XVII., alone is enough evidence of this, and is 
excellent reading. The last chapter shows us a police of 
to-day abreast of what is wanted of them. Well-chosen 
men of right age, admirably educated—some in letters, all 
in crafts of kinds—they are well dressed and practically 
equipped. Wearing still the King’s scarlet, they can ride 
and shoot, and, better still, can maintain the peace with- 
out shooting. It is needless to say that the most valued of 
all tributes to their smartness and efficiency is that given 
them by the Prince of Wales in 1901, recorded on p. 245. 
The book is quite well written, and is usefully illustrated. 
The maps are insufficient for readers in this country, but 
not probably insufficient for Canadians. The title is 
illusive. Though much in the volume is of general interest, 
there is also a mass of detail which is only interesting to 
students of regimental records. 





FICTION 


The Crowning Hour. By Rupert Lance. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.) 


Tue “ Crowning Hour” is a harmless but very incoherent 
historical novel, of which the scene is laid in Italy. Its 
villain, Ascanio, Duke of Fiorano, is quite as black as 
Cesare Borgia was ever painted; its hero, Tristano della 
Flamma, is a violently contrasting white. The latter is a 
preuz chevalier, his attitude is a noble one, his sword-play 
is a marvel; he fights like St. Michael; he escapes with 
perfect grace and good breeding from the malignity of 
Ascanio, from the dungeons of Fiorano, from the Duke’s 
guard and their bloodhounds. Later he foils the brigands 
of Solano, and escapes from the ice-cave of Innocenzio dei 
Solani, where that gentleman freezes his enemies ; from the 
alarms and excursions of the siege of Cressita; and from 
the rage of the fickle people of that city. Finally, in his 
“crowning hour,” he disarms the Duke, and wins the 
Duke’s sister. The Italy is the Italy of the romantic 
novelist rather than the historian, but this hardly matters, 
as the author’s object is obviously to entertain rather than 
to inform us. 








Nightshade. By Pavut Gwrnne. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


“ NiomrsHaDE” is an ugly and uninspired fantasia, a crude 
version of the story of Faust, in that it has a Mephis- 
topheles in Dr. Meisterlimmer, who has “ the odour of old 
Haarlem clinging to him.” The victim of this baneful 
personage is a blind musician from Seville named Pablo, 
who, though he is unable to see objects in ordinary light, 
has perfect though degenerate eyes. But with the black 
light from Meisterlimmer’s lamp, “ Nightshade,” his eyes 
become “holes in the wall between two worlds.” Unfor- 
tunately Pablo sees too much, and he and Meisterlimmer, 
who now “ behaves openly as the enemy of man,” threaten 
the ending of all humanity. Seville is infected with an 
“awful moral contagion,” which is only ended by the 
courage of a nun, who dashes Nightshade on the steps of 
the cathedral. Seville then returns to sanity, and Meister- 
limmer vanishes, but not before he has wearied us with 
his inept jargon. The book is foolish and crude, and 
possesses no literary merit. 





RECENT GRAIL LITERATURE 


Tue Grail problem retains its enduring fascination; no 
solution commends itself to a majority of investigators, 
whatever certainty it may possess in the eyes of its pro- 
pounder. I would call attention to the following studies : 
—“The Bleeding Lance,” by Professor A. C. L. Brown 
(Mod. Lang. Association of America, XXV., 1); “Der 
morgenlanchische Ursprung der Grallegende aus Oriental- 
ischen Quellen erschlossen,” von L. E. Iselin (Halle, 
1909); “Parzival und der Gral,” von. Geh. Hofrat 
Professor Dr. G. Baist (Freiburg, 1909), as representative 
of the three main hypotheses concerning the sources of 
the Grail legends: that which connects them, mainly, 
with Celtic mythico-heroic romance; that which regards 
them as almost wholly rooted in Christian literature, espe- 
cially of the Eastern churches; that which treats them as 
happy-go-lucky manifestations of free artistic fancy. The 
two first monographs bring a considerable amount of new 
material, and must be taken into account by all serious 
students of the Grail cycle; the third is chiefly remark- 
able as an extreme example of the curious school to which 
its eminent author belongs. 

Professor Brown is a well-known and _ convinced 
adherent of the Celtic origins hypothesis. He insists upon 
the non-Christian, the pagan character of the lance in the 
accounts due to Crestien de Troies and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach of the Grail Castle and its talismans, and he 
seeks for analogues in the magic lances of Irish saga, 
notably the Lwin of Celtchar, forged by Géibniu, the smith 
of the Tuatha dé Danana, and the Crimall or Bloody 
Spear of the Cormac cycle. He supports these comparisons 
by a considerable number of references, and he also adds 
largely to the material which in my 1888 “Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail” I had adduced by way of com- 
parison between the Grail Castle talismans and the magic 
gear of the Tuatha dé Danann, or Irish gods. His guiding 
critical principle may be stated in his own words: “On 
the hypothesis of Christian origin somebody must have 
paganised the Grail story before it reached Chrétien and 
Wolfram. Somebody must have taken the most sacred 
legend of the church and adapted it for the purpose of 
secular entertainment.” This Professor Brown cannot 
believe; hence, like myself, he seeks for the origin of what 
is apparently non-Christian in non-Christian romance and 
saga. 

Half of the monograph is devoted to the consideration 
of the story of Balin and the Dolorous Stroke. Professor 
Brown emphasises afresh the points of likeness between 
this and the Garvain Grail-quest in Wauchier de Denain’s 
section of the Conte del Graal; he further claims to have 
found an Irish analogue in the story telling how Cormac 
was blinded by Aengus of the venomous spear with the 
King’s own weapon, the Crimall, and had in consequence 
to give up the head-kingship of Ireland. The story is told 
by way of accounting for the composition of the ancient 
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law treatise, the Book of Aieill, and dates back to the 
eleventh century at least; moreover, a variant form occurs 
in the very ancient saga, the Expulsion of thé Dessi, the 
oldest version of which is assigned by Professor Zimmer 
to the eighth century. In certain respects it tallies closely 
with the Balin Dolorous Stroke story; for reasons which 
it would take too long to set forth, but which I hope to 
develop shortly elsewhere, I am not at present inclined to 
regard the connection as an organic one. I may be mis- 
taken, and, in any case, the clue first detected by Pro- 
fessor Brown should certainly be followed up. 

Dr. Iselin’s monograph is the most convincing plea for 
the purely Christian origin of the bulk of the Grail cycle 
with which I am acquainted. He adduces illustrative 
material which is fresh and, in my opinion, more pertinent 
than that relied upon by previous defenders of the 
Christian hypothesis, such as Zarncke, Birch-Hirschfeld, 
and Wesselofisky ; moreover, he recognises and essays to 
solve the psychological problem involved, To Professor 
Brown’s question: “How came the most sacred legend 
of the Church to be, adapted for the purpose of secular 
entertainment?” he does, implicitly, supply an answer, and 
one which, if the basis of facts upon which he relies is 
secure, is plausible from the psychological point of view. 
Dr, Iselin has sought for points of comparison in the 
Syro-Arabic literature of the Nestorian church and in the 
allied Ethiopic literature. He draws most of his instances 
from the Adam-Paradise legend cycle, in which all that 
relates to the first man is made typical, on Pauline lines, 
of Christ, and in especial of the Passion and Resurrection ; 
he chiefly relies on the Syriac text translated and edited 
by Dr. C. Bezold under the title: “Die. Schatzhéhle ” 
(Leipzig, 1883-88). This text, traditionally ascribed to 
8. Ephraem, he assigns to the fifth century. 

In most texts of the Grail cycle the Grail is a vessel, in 
Wolfram von Eschenbach a stone. Dr. Iselin regards this 
representation as the primary one, and the bulk of his com- 
parisons are between Wolfram’s presentment and the 
Eastern legendary accounts of the marvellous stone which 
the builders rejected, but which became the corner-stone, 
that in which the foundations of the earth are laid, the 
water-yielding stone of the Wilderness preserved by 
Joshua to become the grave-stone of Christ, which in its 
turn became a type of the altar on which is accomplished 
the perpetual miracle of the Eucharist, the spiritual feed- 
ing of the faithful. But this is also the altar-stone of 
Melchisedek, the guardian of Adam’s grave (as such 
equated with the Grail-keeper), and the first priest in the 
sense of officiant in a sacrifice type and foreshadow of the 
Eucharistic sacrament. These comparisons are striking, 
especially the Melchisedek Grail-keeper equation, but they 
suffer from a defect common to all attempts at solving the 
Grail problem (including, let me say, the Celtic parallels 
I was the first to adduce)—they emphasise points of like- 
ness, they neglect points of difference. I hope to deal 
with them more fully elsewhere. I now turn to what con- 
stitutes the chief novelty in Dr. Iselin’s contention, his 
statement of the psychological process involved in the 
development which he postulates. He holds that the 
Eastern legendary literature studied by him has a standing 
tendency to transform allegorical conceptions into material 


| 





entities; that which at first is purely a type, a symbol, is | 


substantiated, becomes a Ding-an-sich, the origin and fates 
of which make an independent appeal to our interest; in 
this way a new legend is created of which the essence is 
derived from an allegorical interpretation of Scripture, but 
the accidents develop a life of their own, and become sub- 
ject to the play of romanticising fancy. The stone, symbol 
of the most sacred mystery of the faith, becomes a simple 
relic, a marvellous object with a marvellous history, which 
the story-teller feels himself free to amplify and embroider 
as his imagination directs. Whether the explanation is 


sound must be left to the decision of experts in Eastern 
Christian legend ; whether it is adequate is a question each 
Grail student will probably answer differently. 


Dr. Iselin, as already stated, relies almost solely upon 
Wolfram’s presentment of the Grail, and all students have 





hitherto agreed in recognising an Oriental, Crusading 
element in Wolfram. But if Geheimer Hofrat Professor 
Dr. Baist is correct, the entire mass of Dr. Iselin’s com- 
parisons must be jettisoned. Wolfram had no other source 
than Crestien; the latter’s account of the Grail is not 
clear, and Wolfram, like the mad dog, “to serve some 
private ends,” jumped to the conclusion that it was a 
precious stone; further, Wolfram, a homely German, mis- 
understood Crestien’s description of the courtly ceremony 
attending the aged King’s presence at the repast, and, con- 
cluding that the Grail must be a magic food-producing 
object, deliberately invented the fable of its powers origin- 
ating from the Host which a dove lays upon it every Good 
Friday. There is no trace of such a conception in Crestien, 
with whom the Grail procession possesses no religious or 
mystical character whatsoever. True, the aged King in 
Crestien is nourished by a Host, but this is simply because 
he is a holy man, not through any miraculous powers of 
the Grail. Everything in Wolfram that is not in Crestien 
is his invention; for instance, the two first books relating 
the history of the hero’s father in Anjou and in the East. 
This has been claimed as proof that Wolfram’s original 
(which the German poet repeatedly professes to follow 
closely) was composed at the court of one of the Plan- 
tagenet. kings. Not at all, says Professor Baist; the 
Plantagenets were indifferent to their Angevin origin, and 
Wolfram chose Anjou because it lay on the outer circle of 
his geographical horizon, and therefore seemed a fit place 
for marvellous adventure. The question which Perceval 
should have put, but omitted, is in Crestien simply the 
well-known - fairy-tale Motif of the unspelling word; 
Crestien’s treatment of it is designedly vague and obscure. 
He found it in his source, the book of Count Philip, as 
he also found the Grail itself, which was probably destitute 
of any marvellous property whatsoever, the whole incident 
being simply intended to exemplify the rule that at times 
silence is not golden. ocr 
As for the Christian element in the Grail legend, it is 
due to a Glastonbury monk who, some time after Crestien, 
wrote a Latin romance, imperfectly represented by the so- 
called Didot-Perceval, in which he wove together the 
Perceval and Joseph of Arimathea stories. Robert de 
Borron and all subsequent writers draw their matter partly 
from this, partly from Crestien.. To comment upon these 
assertions would, I feel, be indeed to paint the lily. I 
can only entreat fellow Grail-students to believe that I 
have reproduced them in all their naked horrors. Mean- 
while, if anyone likes to think that the Grail-cycle is 
nothing but a casual jumble of misunderstandings, he has 
for so doing the authority of Geheimer Hofrat Professor 
Dr. Baist. AtFrREeD Nort. 


POETICA MEDICI 


Zoua says that Flaubert made a collection of poetry written 
by physicians, and that he used to laugh immoderately at 
all the nonsense he found in it. It would be interesting to 
have the list of authors whose verse had aroused the gaiety 
of the Norman realist. One would like to know, for 
example, if Flaubert possessed a trifling volume bearing 
the date 1561 and containing two short books of sonnets by 
one Nicolas Ellain. One would like to know if he laughed 
or wept over these poor offerings of a poor sixteenth- 
century poet. LEllain’s is not a name to conjure with; to 
take him seriously as a poet is to expose oneself to the 
accusation of possessing a false perspective. Sainte-Beuve, 
referring to the unprofitable “exhumations” of sixteenth- 
century poets en province, takes a fling, in this sad march- 
past of the damned, at “Nicolas Ellain, poéte parisien, 
aussi enterré qu’un poéte de province.” Of course, Ellain 
found an editor in the nineteenth century, when, as Juan 
Valera once said, everything is published. But the editor 
of Ellain has not a very heavy task. The most liberal use 
of paper and space in the tercentenary edition of 1861, 
limited to 355 copies, can spin the poetical works of 
Ellain out to only eighty meagre pages. If anywhere 
there could be found anyone to burn a candle to the 
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memory of Ellain, it would be Achille Genty, who has 
dragged him to light in this limited edition. But this 
editor, in a witty preface, makes no claims for the art of 
this poet-physician. He says Ellain is not a poet, and 
justifies his revival only by the interesting br of view 
taken in some of the sonnets, and by the pathetic concern 
entertained by Ellain that his name should not cease to be 
mentioned among men. 

Who was Nicolas Ellain? The dictionaries of biography 
contain all that is known of his life. He was born in 
Paris in 1534, and died there in 1621. He studied law 
and medicine, became a Doctor of Medicine in 1571, and 
served a term as Dean of the Faculty at Paris fifteen 
years later. As Dean he must have taken some part in 
the strife of the barbers who were seeking to dignify their 
surgical arts by alliance with the Faculty, as it was called. 
Besides an “ Advis sur la Peste” (1606), we find attributed 
to Dr. Ellain a prohibition by the State Council denying the 
right to all apothecaries, under penalty of prison and 
bodily punishment, to concoct or deliver to the sick any 
compounds or medicines without the prescription of a 
physician, written and signed with his own hand. 
Ellain’s literary labours, which doubtless cost him more 
travail of spirit than his professional treatises, consist of 
one hundred sonnets published in the edition of 1561, 
already mentioned; a “ Discours panégyrique 4 Pierre de 
Gondy, évéque de Paris, sur son entrée en la ville de 
Paris” (1570); and a eulogy addressed “Ad cardinalem 
Rettensem, nuper pileo cardinalitio donatum” (1618). 
This last poem I have not seen, but its existence leads one 
to suppose that Ellain wooed the Muse till the end of his 
days. A man who still publishes verse at the age of 
eighty-four has not failed of fame through any lack of 
persistence. Add to this feat of longevity the fact that 
this last effort of his was a panegyric upon such a prosaic 
circumstance as the elevation of De Retz (and that not 
the great De Retz) to the rank of cardinal, and we must 
award the palm for long-lived enthusiasm and dogged 
determination to the old doctor. Nicolas Ellain in his 
youth was well connected. His two books of sonnets are 
dedicated respectively to Messire Eustache du Bellay, 
Bishop of Paris, and to his brother Messire Jacques du 
Bellay, Comte de Tonnerre. Both of these gentlemen 
were cousins of the more renowned Joachim du Bellay, 
he of the Pléiade and author of the famous “ Défense et 
illustration de la langue francaise” (1549). Ellain was 
conversant with the contemporary poets in a day when 
every gentleman prided himself, like Mascarille, upon 
his ability to throw off a few graceful verses before break- 
fast. Claude Perrault, a century later, could have claimed 
Ellain as a “moderne” in his pamphlet war with the 
“ancien” Boileau; for Ellain mentions, among the glories 
of France, Ronsard, Bellay, Belleau, Baif, and Grévin: 


“Desquels le moindre un Homére surpasse” (!) 


We may fancy young Ellain, the author of the sonnets, 
as a student of medicine in the Latin Quarter, thoroughly 
conversant with the chief figures in the throbbing life of 
the old Quarter between the Place Maubert and the Seine, 
admiring the recognised poets of the day, with whom he 
blushed to compare himself, burning with passion for a 
conventional mistress who was a paragon only to him, 
and stretching out an, imploring hand for financial aid to 
the great churchman, Du Bellay. It is not a picture 
which promises much. But Ellain’s fate touches us, as 
he strives in his youthful verses to make his little mark 
on the slate of Time. Many a poet more gifted by the 
gods has left his mark there with less effort than Ellain, 
whose fate it was to toil without’ reward. What an 
unwritten tragedy is contained in the worm-eaten pages 
of this tiny volume! The successful physician who per- 
haps never ceased to believe he was a poet! For the sake 
of all of us who would fain have been something we are 
not, let us judge as we would be judged, and deal very 
gently with these little offerings to a cold mistress, to a 
deaf prelate, to unheeding friends, and to an oblivious 
posterity. 














The immediate inspiration of the young Ellain, as of 
every young poet, is his mistress. He invites us all to 
come and see one in whom is generously shown forth “all 
the power of the gods, of Heaven and of Nature.” — 
fashioned her eyes, Aurora gave her fingers, her colour, 
and her hair, dupiter her noble race, Venus her smile, 
the Graces her grace, Pitho her voice, Diana her beauty, 
Clio her glory, Ceres her wealth, Thetis her feet, Minerva 
her wisdom, Mars her proud coldness. Need we add that 
her name is Pandore? Lest the Prelate should refuse a 
poetical offering in which there was so much said of his 
mistress, Ellain reminds him that he has the example of 
the Bishop’s cousin Joachim du Bellay, “ce Pétrarche 
francais,” who 


“Voulut bien essayer les accords de sa voix, 
Quand luy jeune et dispos bruslé de flamme vive 
Eternisa si bien le nom de son Olive.’’ 


For this Pandore Ellain feels all the pangs of love and 
jealousy with which absence is wont to inflict a lover, 
especially if he be inclined toward poetry. Ellain shows 
his friendship and admiration for some contemporary 
members of the academic and literary fraternity, whose 
names have survived better than his own: Ronsard he 
begs to read his sonnets and judge them mildly; the 
virtuous Moreau he praises as the support of his studies ; 
Belleau, “whose labours have caused Anacreon to be 
reborn”; Charpentier, the eloquent expounder of Aristotle 
and Galen; and the poet Du Bellay, dead in 1560, “ whom 
Proserpina ravished too soon.” And so on with many of 
these poems of circumstance. Perhaps the most pleasing 
of his sonnets is that in which he invites two of his friends 
to come and spend the hot days at Saint Marceau, pro- 
mising them congenial pleasures and freedom from care: 


“La, les matins, nous aurons le murmure 
Du doulx Zephir, qui durant le séjour 
Nous vengera de la chaleur du jour, 
Qui nous seroit & supporter trop dure. 
Puis nous irons, Grevin; paradventure . 

A Jentilly, pour disner alentour 

De la fontaine; et estant de retour 

Nous soupperons ‘dessoubz quelque verdure ; 
Par dessus tout nous aurons du vin frais 

Pour endormir et alleger le fais 

Du grief ennuy qui si fort nous martire. 
Tu pourras 1a, si tu veulx, aysement 

Arboriser, et 14 commodement 

Ronsard pourra charpenter son navire.”” 


Of the art of poetry he has this to say :— 


“Sachez, amy, que nostre poésie 
N’entre aysement en toute fantasie, 
Et qu’ell’ nous est rare présent des cieux.”’ 


And although he must have thought himself one of the 
elect upon whom this grace had been poured from Heaven, 


he complains in another place that it is hard to receive 
mockery from t®e envious 


“ aprés avoir rongé si longuement 
Mes ongles, et aprés pour faire un vers durable, 
Avoir cent et cent fois frappé dessus ma table.”’ 


It is all too plain that Ellain knew what it was to cudgel 
his brain and gnaw his nails in the travail of composition. 
Yet, in his own estimation, all he needed was a, Mecenas, 
and he would be the Virgil or the Horace in the partner- 
ship. For by verse alone can human greatness be handed 
on to posterity. In his verse the Du Bellay brothers, 
Bishop and Count, were to live on. Only the financial 
encouragement was lacking, to alleviate his distress and 
spur on his lagging Pegasus. His hand was held out 
with the unblushing expectancy of a mediwval vagabond 
poet, but we do not hear the chink of the coin. Poet, 
Prelate, and Count have gone down together to oblivion. 
It is not an attractive scene, this literary toadying to the 
great ones of the earth. But it is a vivid picture 
of literary patronage in an age when much must be 
charged to the score of precedent. 

As has been said, of Ellain’s early life and of its 
vicissitudes we know little. But, as in the case of Villon, 
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Ellain’s poetry is richly autobiographical. He lets us see 
‘what manner of man he was—the friendships, the ideals, 
the ambitions of a young student in Paris on the eve of 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. ‘There is not a word in 
praise of the Valois kings (he could not hope, peradven- 
ture, to gain their ear), nor of the religious strife which 
‘was setting France on fire. But there is a high note of 
-dignity and probity in the faith by which he is willing to 
‘live and die, which finds expression in the following 
:sonnet : — 


“Faire bien ce qu’on doibt aux hommes, et aux Dieux, 
Ne commettre jamais fraude, ne malefice, 
Sa vie ne souiller de crime, ne de vice, 
Vivre amy de chacun, & personne odieux, 
Vivre selon les loix ainsi que ses ayeulx, 
Ne doubter de la foy, faire bien son office, 
N’experimenter point la rigueur de justice, 
Estre envers ses amys courtoys et gracieux, 
N’enrichir sa maison ny les siens par usure, 
Suivre en ses actions la trace de Nature, 
N’appeter rien d’autruy, vivre content du sien. 
Quand j’auray bien vescu ainsi en ma jeunesse, 
J’auray, Gourdry, de quoy consoler ma vieillesse ; 
Car c’est un grand plaisir de vivre et vivre bien.’’ 

It has been many a long day since anyone has spoken 
‘of Nicolas Ellain at such length. Perhaps, moved by 
interest in his personality and by sympathy for his 
‘unheeded appeal, we have gone too far. If so, forget the 
individual case, and bear with the type of man who, 
‘while succeeding in some other career, believes in error 
‘that he is summoned by the Muse. As D’Arbois de 
Jubainville exclaims, “How many unhappy poets have 
‘been comforted by this thought, whose names are now 
forgotten!” Such was the fate of one who trusted his 
verse to cherish all he held most dear: “ Mon livre, mon 


Comte, mon Prelat, ma Pandore, et mon nom.” 


W. W. C. 





GORRESPONDENCE 


“FUTURE” 


AND 


“ APPARENT.” 


To the Editor of Toe AcapEmy. 


Sir,—In reply to your correspondent who signs himself 
“Clerk,” I beg to state that the sentence: “Readers of THE 


-AcaDEMY will have noticed in last Saturday's issue, &c.,” 


susceptible of two interpretations. In my humble judgment, it 


‘may mean either this :— 


(a) By the time my letter 
reaches THE ACADEMY, the 


-have noticed in last Saturday's 
issue, &c. 


or 
(b) Readersof Toe AcApEMY | 


must have noticed in last Satur- 
-day’s issue, &c. 


| ont dit 
numéro deg samedi dernier, 


Lorsque ma lettre arrivera 


au bureau de l’Acapemy, | 
readers of that review will | oe 


lecteurs de cette revue auront 


| remarqué dans le numéro de 
| samedi dernier, &c. 


Les lecteurs de l’Acapemy 
remarquer dans le 


In (a), by mentioning the ellipsis “ By the time,” the verb will 
‘have noticed is in what is called, in French, le “ Futur antérieur” 
{the Future Perfect), that is to say a future intimating that a 
thing will be done or will have been done before another takes 


‘place. 


EXAMPLE :— 


Il aura fini son théme avant 


votre retour. 


In (6), the expression will have noticed is idiomatic, 
French verb devoir, which has numerous 
when followed by an Infinitive. 


He will have finished his 
exercise before your return. 


ion just like our 
idiomatic meanings, 


EXAMPLES: 


-eolis. 


Il a dit partir hier, parce qu'il 


avait regu une dépéche. 


J’ai di strement recevoir le | 


I surely must have received 
as parcel. 
e had to set off yesterday, 
because he had sentiead a tele. 
gram. 


With regard to the word apparent, I should consider it a 


mistake, in common parlance, when used 
because, according to a grammatical rule, 


becomes an adverb (apparently) when it modi 
{it is apparently good—c’est apparemment bon). 


before an adjective, 
an adjective (apparent) 
3 another adjective 





Tl est fort (adjective). Il est 
fort content (adverb). Avec 
le temps clair et le vent du 
sud-est, apparemment (adverb) 
durable, que nous avons en ce 
moment, nous espérons faire 
un henreux voyage. 


I have given them my orders 
to ship sugar and coffee, if 
they can be purchased on good 
terms. 

Good discountable bills are 
scarce. 

Good ordinary and middling 
fetch 1s. 

Please to be there in good 
time. 

He acted 
faith. 


in evident bad 


Des petits pois (comp. noun). 
Des petits pains (c. n.). 

Des mots (c. n.). 

Ce sont de petits (adj.) pois. 

Ce sont de petits (adj.) pains. 
Ce sont de bons (udj.) mots. 








EXAMPLES :— 


He is strong. Heis very glad. 
As we have perfectly clear 
weather, with an apparently 
lasting south-east wind, we 
hope to make a safe passage. 


But in certain cases, and chiefly in commercial parlance, the 
English generally form compound nouns with the word good. 


EXAMPLES :— 


Je leur ai donné Yordre 
d’expédier du sucre et du café 
s'il s’en trouve & bon compte. 


Le bon papier négociable est 
rare. 


Le bonordinaire et le passable 


valent ls. 


Veuillez vous y trouver “ 
temps. 

Il agit en mauvaise foi 
évidente. 


In the French language, we also, at times, form compound 
expressions by connecting adjectives to nouns. 


EXAMPLES :— 


Green peas. 

Rolls. 

Jokes. 

They are small peas. 
They are small loaves. 
They are good words. 


A Frencu LINGUIST. 





comedy is consistently para 


to the millionaire. It is onl 
when the comedy is one 


is dumb. 


_ insight. 


novel of Mr. Hall Caine. 


psycholo 
moment th 


It is obvious, then, that to 
Caine at a price which would 














THE PRICE OF THE NOVEL. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEmyY. 


Sir,—The efforts of the publishers to make new novels “ pay” 
by lowering the price ——— Gilbertian comedy, and the 
oxical in having a silent chorus. 

The tragedy of our industrial system, the comedy of our 
sex relationships, the farce of our political exercises, all find 
the novelist ready to play the part of chorus and comment 
articulately enough on the action as it proceeds. It is his wh 
to express an opinion on everything, to teach everybody their 
business, from the Pope to the crossing-sweeper, or even down 


when the business is his own, 


undamentally affecting his own 
_interests, that the novelist has nothing to say, that the chorus 


The selling of books is no doubt a sordid business matter, 
and writing men are traditionally babes in business, but the 
pricing of the novel is much more a question of poy am 
the psychology of the book-buyer—than of statistics, and there 
should be one or two novelists who possess some slight psycho- 


am not forgetting that Mr. Hall Caine is a novelist, and 
has declared with no uncertain voice that novels are too dear, 
and in doing so has shown that he possesses a very clear psycho- 
logical insight into the mind, 
buy new novels, but of the people who desire to buy the newest 
The two classes are absolutely 
different and distinct, and only a 


not of the people who desire to 


rofound ignorance of the 


of the book-buyer can allow one to imagine for a 
at the price at which it pays Mr. Hall Caine’s 
lisher to produce one of his novels offers the remotest indica- 
tion of the price at which it will pay publishers generally to 
produce new novels of equal intrinsic value. 

When a novel, for any reason, becomes at the moment of 
its publication a subject for polite conversation at suburban 
tea-parties, when the question: “Have you read ‘The White 
City,’ or ‘The Eternal Profit’?”’ as the case may be, is the 
recognised opening of up-to-date table talk, it is easy to under- 
stand that the sale of the particular book is limited only by 
its price. The number of people who are anxious to say the 
correct thing, and say it with dignity, is very great. 
their ability to do so is simply a matter of cost, every decrease 
in the cost is likely to mean a more than proportionate increase 
in the number of those who can afford to satisfy their natural 
desire, and a further extension of the circle in which the book 
is the correct subject of conversation. 

— a new novel by Mr. Hall 


ub- 


When 


amper in any way its immediate 


and widecast distribution might be seriously detrimental to 
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the novelist’s popularity and profits. Even if the high-priced 
edition were followed at an interval by an edition at a popular 
price; there would be a grave danger that in the interval the 
book might have ceased to be the subject of conversation and 
be bought only by those who really wished to read it for its 
intrinsic value and interest. It is quite probable that a new 
novel by Mr. Hall Caine is too dear at four shillings and six- 
spence, or even with sixpence knocked off and a cardboard box 
thrown in, and that the novelist is perfectly justified from the 

oint of view of his own interests and those of his publisher 
in saying so. His insight into the psychology of the readers 
‘who buy the book of the moment because everybody else is buy- 
ing it, and it is the correct thing to talk about, is perfectly 
-good, but it has nothing to do with the psychology of the book- 
Raper who purchases a new novel for its. intrinsic value to him. 
It is not that the motives on which Mr. Hall Caine shrewdly 
ibases his calculations are existent in a smaller degree in his 
ase. They do not exist at all, or only so far as we are con- 
sidering those novelists whose new books do form the subject 
of conversation immediately on their appearance in some circle 
or other. ; 

If fifty thousand copies of a novel are sold in the first week 
of its publication, there is, as I have suggested, quite reason- 
able grounds for believing that more than double that number 
would be sold if the price of publication were reduced by half. 
But if fifty copies only of a novel are sold in the first month 
of its existence, there is no psychological reason for believing 
that the number would have m one more or one less if the 
price ‘had been doubled or halved. We are dealing with an 
entirely different set of motives for the purchase. We are 
dealing not with the psychology of crowds, which is a com- 

ratively simple business, but with the psychology of 
individuals. 

Before examining the motives of the private purchaser who 
‘buys a new novel for its intrinsic value alone, it may be pointed 
out that this is the only means by which one can remotely 
ascertain either what the price of a new novel ought to be, from 
the point of view of equity between writer and reader, or what 
price is most e ient in order that the interests of the writer, 
the publisher, the bookseller, and the buyer may be most ably 
served, For a proves nothing. If experiment shows 
that a novel by Mr. Anthony Hope, a novel by Mr. Snaith, and 
a novel by Mr. Wells can each be sold at two shillings in suffi- 
cient numbers to give a fair return to author, publisher, and 
‘bookseller, the fact does not even prove that Mr. Hope, Mr. 
Snaith, or Mr. Wells will be able to repeat the operation 
successfully when new two-shilling novels have ceased to be 
‘@ novelty, when they have ceased to be distinguished from all 
the other new novels of the moment by the difference of their 

rice, when they have ceased to have a special place in the 

kshops and in the Press as a new departure in book-pub- 
lishing. Much less does it prove that a new novel by an un- 
known author will sell in sufficient numbers at two shillings, 
when two shillings has become the standard price, to justify 
any new author in writing or any publisher in publishing 
the book. 

This truism is no doubt admitted by the particular novelists 
who are being singled out from their fellow-craftsmen for a 
very striking advertisement. It must be clearly understood 
by the particular firm of publishers who by mere experiment 
in price have raised themselves from the position of little more 
than printers and bookbinders to a place in the publishing 
world which vies with that of the ancient and illustrious firms 
‘of Blackwood and Macmillan. The amusing part of the comedy 
is that the Society of Authors, which is supposed to be jealously 
guarding the interests of novelists as a class and of novel- 
writing as a profession, is calmly looking on the experiment 
with some dim idea that it is to prove what is the most fair 
or what is the most expedient price at which new novels gene- 
tally should be sold, and that individual authors, the men 
whose business it is to set the world right, so far as writing 
can do it, have nothing at all to write about the ventures and 
experiments in publishing which have already, at the bidding 
of the “popular” novelists and in order to serve their indi- 
vidual interests, ruined the profession of novel-writing and 
made it impossible for any but a “ popular” novel to appear. 

If we abandon the farcically futile attempt to discover by 
experiment the price at which private purchasers will buy new 
novels, and seek it through an examination of the motives, 
we must begin by deducting from the number of those who buy 
‘a “popular ’’ book all those who buy it because everybody else 
is buying it, all those who buy it because it is the subject of 
conversation at the moment, or because it has been advertised 
by the publisher or displayed by the bookseller in a manner to 
distinguish it from other novels (the other novels which we are 
considering). In the case of a novel by a new writer, whose 
interests represent the interests of novel-writing as a profession 





much more than the interests of any other class of writers, 
we must deduct all those who buy the “ popular’’ book because 
they have enjoyed previous work by its author. And 
when we have deducted all these, am afraid we find 
no private purchasers left. I do not think that there is a 
single private book-buyer who would purchase a new novel by 
a new author on the day of its publication if the price of all 
new novels was reduced to twopence. 

Personally I read few novels, and buy less, but on occasions 
I feel the need of a story, and wander into a lending library 
in connection with Mudie’s, where I can borrow a novel for 
twopence. I look round for anything fresh from the three or 
four novelists who have pleased me in the past and have not 
yet sickened me by their sameness. If they arg not there, | 
look round the serried rows of new books hopelessly, avoiding 
the names of some publishers on the covers like poison, 
and being attracted by others, seeki if possible a 
really new book, a book by an author do not know, 
who will not bore me by being exactly like those that I know 
already. And quite frequently I come out without a book, 
through sheer dread of wasting the time and interest which 
are so much more valuable than the twopence on a novel un- 
worthy of the outlay. And I am quite sure that if the two- 
pence, instead of giving me the loan of the volume, made it 
mine, to stare at me on my shelves or be disposed of (and one 
hesitates to put so much panies and binding on the fire), I 
should retire more frequently still without maki a a purchase. 

Possibly one may say that a new novel must depend for its 
first sales on the reviews. But the review, if there is such a 
thing, which can sell a novel in the bookshops is the review 
which singles the book out as in some way more striking than 
other novels; it is never the calm criticism which decides that 
the book under consideration is up to the market standard of 
excellence and deserving of a fair place in the market. And 
it is not the “remarkable” novel that we are considering. 
The ordinary review is, of course, only a guide, at the best, 
to the circulating library and its subscribers. It is difficult to 
imagine one so convincing that it urges a private purchaser to 
_ a book on his book-shelves before he has judged the book 
or himself at the library, or had the reviewer's judgment con- 
firmed by some soe who has read it, by which time 
the review is probably forgotten. 

Price apart, it is more satisfactory from every point of view 
to obtain a new novel of which one knows nothing, or i 
beyond an unknown reviewer’s announcement that it is interest- 
ing and well written, from the lending library than from the 
bookseller. Having read it, one may desire to possess it, but 
the desire is not an impatient one, and can generally be satis- 
fied after a little delay by the eae ae of a sevenpenny reprint, 
which one buys, not because four-and-sixpence is too much to 
give fér a novel, but because it is extravagant to give four-and- 
sixpenee, or even two shillings, for a sevenpenny article. 

With the circulating library on the one hand to satisfy one’s 
curiosity about a new novel, and the cheap reprint on the 
other to — one’s desire to it, or, lacking the re- 
print, the surplus copies which the libraries can afford to sell 
for a shilling or eighteenpence, there is actually no motive for 
buying the book of any author on its publication for its value 
to oneself. The motive does not arise till a novel becomes the 
subject of general conversation in one’s circle, contem 
ously with a brisk demand at the libraries, which compels many 
subscribers to wait a week or two before they can take an 
intelligent part in the conversation of the moment, unless they 
make a purchase at the bookshops. That, of course, is 
why the whole business of the novelist and the pub- 
lisher to-day is to produce, not good novels, but novels 
that by blatant advertisement, by the mere mechanical 
distinction of form or price, or by bizarreness of title or sub- 
ject, will be made the subject of the conversation of the moment, 
and invoke a paragraph in the daily Press, if the paragraph be 
only a protest against indecency. 

The question which the Society of Authors ought to recon- 
sider, since they were mainly responsible for deciding it six- 
teen years ago, at the bidding of Mr. Hall Caine and the - 
“popular” novelists, is not: at what price should a novel be 
sold in the shops?—a moment’s examination of motive will 
show that the new novel will not sell at any price while the 
circulating library and the cheap reprint exist, except in the 
case of a “popular’’ novel—but: at what price should a new 
novel be sold to circulating libraries? To pine the scien- 
tifically equitable price should be a work of no difficulty. 

_ When a new novel by a new writer is published and adver- 
tised by a reputable firm of publishers, the circulating libraries 
buy a certain number of copies in order to satisfy the demand 
of those of their subscribers who watch the publishers’ 
advertisements. This number, which I take as the basis of cireu- 


| lation, will vary very little if the price be raised or lowered. For 
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the libraries will buy as few as possible whether the price be 
high or low. Any rivalry that takes place between different 
libraries, making them vie with each other in the. promptitude 
with which they can supply a new novel, is a rivalry over 
“popular’’ books. It makes them vie with each other in buy- 
ing the greatest number that the price will allow of the novel 
of the moment. The subscriber who asks for a book simply 
because he has seen that it is published is, of course, equally 
satisfied if he is given another novel published on the same 
day in its place. 

Here, then, is a basis of circulation which is practically 
unaffected by the price which the library pays for a novel. 
It should surely be made the basis on which the price is 
calculated. For it is apparent that the libraries must have these 
books, or their industry would come to an end, and when a re- 
putable publisher has carefully examined a great number of 
manuscripts, and decided with expert judgment what novels are 
worthy of being presented to the circulating libraries, it seems 
only fair that their purchases should guarantee him against 
actual loss on any one transaction. I am willing to waive the 
question of any reward for the author in the case of a new and 
unknown book. It is enough for the apprentice that his work 
should be presented for public judgment, and if the judgment 
of his publisher is unconfirmed, if the recommendations of the 
reviews and of the first readers do not make an increased de- 
mand at the libraries, and render necessary the purchase of 
more copies, he may probably have mistaken his calling, and 
be worthy of discouragement. But if the initial purchase of 
the circulating libraries has already paid his publisher’s ex- 
penses, any increase of that purchase caused by the interest 
and value of the book itself will provide a fund from which 
it is possible for him to receive an adequate wage for his 
workmanship. 

With the price of the library novel at four-and-sixpence, no 
publisher can publish the work of a new and unknown novelist, 
however valuable he may think it, without serious risk of in- 
curring an actual loss for his trouble. With the price at four- 
and-sixpence, it is impossible for the average novelist to earn 
a living wage. The apprentice is shut out. The journeyman 
is starved into other fields) When it is remembered, 
therefore, that this price of four-and-sixpence for the 
library book was arrived at, not through any natural 
play of demand and supply, but was fixed upon arbi- 
trarily and by way of experiment, it is difficult to believe that 
the body primarily responsible for the inadequacy of the amount 
was the Spciety of Authors, which is supposed to exist chiefly 
for the protection of the apprentice and the journeyman in 
literature. 

It is more difficult to believe that when sixteen years of 
experiment have only made it more and more apparent that the 
change from a higher and more equitable price has, as could 
easily have been foreseen, destroyed the profession of novel 
writing to benefit the boomed novelist of the moment, and con- 
verted a dignified calling into a brazen struggle to provoke an 
uproar in the Press, it is more difficult to believe that this 
august Society has not realised that it made a mistake in 
abolishing the high-priced library book, or remotely thought of 
reversing the step to which the whole evil is due. 

It is most difficult of all to believe that the rank and file of 
the profession that is ruined have no comment to make. Is it 
that they still share the pathetic belief of the Society of 
Authors that the interests of Mr. Hall Caine represent the 
interests of literature ? 

HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 





“VOX STELLARUM.”’ 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Sir,—The master-printer’s advice quoted in “D. R. W.’s”’ 
letter, in your issue of April 20, strikes me as good. Clearly, 
if a man can foretell—by astrology or otherwise—the state of 
the markets in advance, it will pay him better to act on his 
knowledge than to sell it. And, therefore, if he offers it for 
sale, why ! 

But what connection has this argument with astrology? Not 
necessarily any, it seems to me. I myself have studied 
astrology for some years, and find an increasing interest and 
value in the study, from the standpoint of human nature— 
that is, Character. 

In discussions upon astrology I have noticed that the ques- 
tion is almost invariably made to turn upon successful pre- 
diction; and this has seemed to me a pity, for it blinds the 
onlooker to the real issues at stake. Character is destiny, says 
the apliorism, ‘arid in so far as astrology throws light on a 
man’s innate character, it throws light on his future, and 
hence affords basis for prediction. But the prediction, and its 
literal fulfilment or otherwise, is surely the smallest part of 











the matter? It is the insight into character that is the im- 
portant thing. ? ry ; ; 

There is a certain relation between a physician’s diagnosis 
and prediction, but we do not call the practice of medicine 
humbug because doctors cannot invariably predict the exact 
day of recovery or demise. Of course, there are quacks in all 
departments of knowledge, and the quack always promises more 
than he can perform. 

Aurrep H. Bar.ey. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secr is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
ieee, ‘Cn Bucks, to whom * Contributions should be 
addressed. 








THE GREAT PRIZE NOVEL. NOW READY. 
Sixth impression nearly exhausted. 


A MARRIAGE UNDER THE TERROR 


By PATRICIA WENTWORTH. 6s. 
£262 10s. AWARD. 


MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, MISS MARY CHOLMONDELEY, and MRS. 
HENRY DE LA PASTURE, ‘the le: women Novelists of our Day, 
have awarded the of £262 10s. 8 Novel as the Best in 160 MSS, 
submitted for Mr. Andrew Melrose’s Novel Competition. 

The SCOTSMAN says: “ As a moving and stirring picture of the Revolution 
few essays in English fiction have been more powerful and successful.” 


THE RIDERS OF THE PLAINS. 
By A. L. HAYDON. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt - Price 10s. 6d net, 
Numerous Illustrations. 


Glowing with life and teeming with romance, this story of the famous 
— North-West Mounted Police of Canada is one to stir the imagination 
and quicken th pulse. 


THE HUNGER. 
By ANDREW MERRY. Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 
This Novel dealing with the great Irish famine of last. century is one of 
the most remarkable books that the season will see published. Dramatic 
incident, humorous og = and pathetic pictures make up a book of 
unusually human appeal, thfulness and absorbing interest. 














A BOOK OF ESSAYS. 
THE LOWLY ESTATE. 


Demy $8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, net. 


The chapters comprising this book are the intimate and in large measure 
artless revelation of an unaffected, fine mind, and present a fascina 
picture of the simple life as lived by a cultured man of scholarly 
reflective habit. 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESs. 
(La Route du Bonheur.) 
Translated from the French of YVONNE SARCEY, 
by CONSTANCE WILLIAMS. 
Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt top, 3% 6d_ net. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3, York St., Covent Garden, W.C. 

















Fine Illustrated Edition of 
Oscar Wilde's “The 


Picture of Dorian Gray” 











Sm. 4to Vol. Pages VI. & 312. ** Each man sees his own sins in 
Hf. bd. gilt top, with Seven — m.. _ . pe pe 


full-paged Wood Engravings jinds them has brought them.’ 
by PAuL THIRIAT (of Paris). —OSCAR WILDE. 
Letter 9th July, 1890.) 


Gd. _ Net. 


12s. 


Price 


FURTHER, AN EDITION Price 5S, Net. 


(Not Illustrated. Pages XII. & 352). 


Uniform in Style and Binding with Messrs. METHUEN’S 
Five SHILLING EDITION OF OscAR WILDE’s WorkKS. 





TO BE HAD OF 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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Lanston Monotype 


Composing and Casting Machine | 





is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 




















It is the best friend the General Printer can 











have on his premises. 
It isused by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 


petitor for common work, and immeasur- 





ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 











For fall particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Study of the Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, See i to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


LIFE TAS SERVICE. 


hapters on + ae Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 





ay eh boards, 2s 
THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 
By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF _SERUSALEM. 


By the Ven, ARCH G, D.D. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised al i Enlarved. A With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 
With over 75) Compositions a work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Pablished at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s mplete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


M.R.A.8. Third Eéitlen, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 64 


CuuRcH TimEs.—‘* Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to ve us a really good book for ular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on.the subject. é pop 


LITERARY CRITICISM wAND. oy hE NEW TESTAMENT. attanchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1 007). B G, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of r.4 wiles. of vcinge xcollege tien ‘Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C,L., Bishop of Bristol. TMlustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. ow oe am delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 


LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“‘ The rate edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism ’ is sure sean @ warm a Oe it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance. 


THE, ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. mint tat 
CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN | ASIA IN HE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A M.A., of the British M tainin 
he. Small 4to, cloth ’ — i 4 antics integer ya shag 


GvuaRDIAN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the addi hich 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient Fast in the course of the last few years. Y The book we haves rear the en ™ 





THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE. 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, po, denen other I)Justrations. — eae Each volume 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaidaea. Fourth Edition. 24s. ; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volume lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-moroceo, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE 


S.P.6.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of ref 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6110 oh 
—_ 8vo. : —— we ,000 ee _ is a by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 . eg and 
agrams. Invaluable for the Home, the ege, the ool. In Eight Vol x 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 128. pec meiscsns 388: : 7 hl —_ 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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AN & CO., OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT , MUDIE’S SELEOT LIGBRARY, LTD. 
HPN, a RSeLLERS ‘ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 60-84, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c. 
finder 


SUPPLIED. The most expert 


48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. | eon Sicase atate wenp and ask’ fx Branches 182, Kensington High Street, W. 


BOOKS SOUGHT ‘FOR, however unim-| CATALOGUE. I make a ‘a. 
ry Sheet fanas —— Lists. Serial List Lady Tansermen, Carlyle’s First Love, [ilus., 5/9, pubd. 


ial feature of Ro ft Fi bd, 10 
any ant aac al eantbdate FS p00 


10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. | ¢¢9 000 Books I particular! t = d , Tus, 
‘ y want post free.— | 5/., pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of ‘Second 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John | Empire, inus., 7/6, pubd. 16/- net. Louis Philippe and 


37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. Solon’s O 





RENCH LADY of good family | {2s 6d. 


35s. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for 
35s. Bennett's How to Become an Author, 5s., pe | pores, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net. Dewar's 


Bright St., Birmingham. Jane Austen’s Novels, | his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 1/6 net 


Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net 


coloured plates, 10. vols., 35s. net, for 21s. | Butlin. FM. A he Danes, Illus. in Co 
fd English Porcelain, £2 18s. 6d., for pad. 116 net. Rider Haggard’s Gardeners Vers” 
ew, 


6.6, pubd. 12/6 net. anon Liddon's Life and 


e Dry Fly, Illus., New, 7/3, pubd. 15/- net. 
Rowe’s South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd. 
6/- net. Snell’s North Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 





diploma, gives lessons. London or 


X.Y.Z., THE ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln's Inn 


3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrusions of Peggy, 
bd. 6/-, A. & E, Castie’s Star Dreamer, 


accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. | 1/9, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Lite, New, 


London Suburbs. Translations.—Letters to T YPHWRITING promptly and New. le: Pubd .6s, Stephen Crane's Open Boat, New, 
Ss 


’ Fields, London, W.C. 





biton. S W. 


ens an references. aoe Address Miss 1 6, pubd, 6/-. Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the a, 
Rose o! 


Violet Hunt’s White 





r New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- bd. 6/-. . 
re Lae tat Me: Ha 1 a OE 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 


Examination will be held on June 





22nd, 28rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than e ce 99 
Seven Residential and Three Non-residential Cop 1e$ of The Academy 


Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. 


5 For particulars, apply by lever ote!< containing the articles about 
r sotrom « co, } Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 











P BOOKSELLERS, &c, 


32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. can still be obtained, price 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 


WEEKLY PERIODICALS. | 6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 











PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
; Received. 


‘SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











What have been the chief changes in 

the English written novel within recent 

years; and have they been for its good 

in human interest and quality? This 

is the text of a very interesting sym- 

posium by leading English Authors 
and Critics in the MAY 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


which, therefore, you should get. 








Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. Price 6d, 








“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862) 

A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARD.N- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 (Ordinary I sue.) 
Six Months ... .. 014 0 
Three Months ... 0 7 0| Twelve Moatts ... £1 170 

CANADA (Ordinary Issue). ie ae 6 OE 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 hree Months __.., 0 93 
Six Months... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numter,. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Pubiishing Offices: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address : FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S WORKS. 36 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Vol, I—** THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” ‘‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 
on Vol. II.—** GHOSTS,” ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “ THE WILD DUCK.” 


yo, ol. 11L—“ THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
= and “ THE PRETENDERS.” 


Vol. IV.—**‘ THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. V.—** ROSMERSHOLM,” “ THE LADY FROM THE SEA,’ and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VI.—*‘ PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 


oe SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHFR: 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK, 
Vol. ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS a PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


Paternoster Square, London; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
& |= LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. _ Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5/- 


A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 

The Cossacks What to Do? 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories The Long Exile, and other Stories 
2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 

My Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 

Life Happiness 

My Confession The Kingdom of God is Within You 

Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth Impressions of Russia 


Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
3 /6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/G per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on An each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar, In Box, price 2/- each. 


Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two Pilgrims, and 
The Godson If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
What Men Live By, and it Out 

2/- What shall it Profit a Man? The Three Parables; and 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 

Crown 8vo, Bound in Oream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/- each, 

Where Love is, there God is also If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man? 

1/- What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 

Crown 8v0. Paper Covers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (fds) 
1/- Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 






























































PHE ACADEMY 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. | sy m. 


JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Ready Monday, 


SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author ‘of * 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s, 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition . 
Now Ready. I 


















The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 


““ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 


























| READY MAY 28th. 
LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL.. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 

















Printed for the Proprietors, THE WILSFORD PREss, LTD., 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C., by LovE & MALCOMSOK, LTD., Dane Street, Bigh Holborn, W-C., 
and Published at 63, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 








